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READERS WRITE 





Proverb: Another Version 
In reading over your Arabian proverb 
this week (“Rhyme & Reason,” Oct. 14), 
I believe it was misquoted. So far as I 
can remember, we were not advised to 
shun three types of man, but as follows: 


“He that knows and knows he knows, 
he is wise. Follow him. 
He that knows not, and knows he knows 
not, he is a child. Teach him. 
He that knows and knows not he knows, 
he is asleep. Wake him. 
He that knows not and knows not he 
* knows not, he is a fool. Shun him.” 
Mildred J. Petersen 
New York, N. Y. 
(PATHFINDER did not misquote. This proverb can 
be written in more than one way. Miss Petersen's 
is one, and it is excellent.—Ed.] 


Note from Mr. Creel 

I have just finished reading the article 
on propaganda in the October 7th issue, 
and while the reference to me as head of 
the Committee on Public Information 
does not say directly that I preached hate, 
it seemed to me that the inference is there. 
The thing of which I am proudest is that 
never at any time did I issue an atrocity 
story, and that at all times I refused to 
consider hate as a major force in warfare. 
For these refusals I was attacked bitterly 
by Congress, by a portion of the press, 
and by the various “patriotic” organi- 
zations. 

Where the confusion started was that 
so many people gave me credit for the 
posters and literature gotten out by the 
Liberty Loan committees, and by organi- 
zations like the National Security League 
and the American Defense Society . . . 

George Creel 
U. S. Commissioner 
Golden Gate Int’l Exposition 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(PATHFINDER did not mean to criticize Mr. Creel, 
either directly or indirectly. During the World War, 
he handled a trying task with great force and intel- 
ligence. A complete evaluation of his work is con- 
tained in Words That Won the War, an authoritative 
book published last week by the Princeton University 
Press—Ed.] 


Propaganda & PATHFINDER 

May I compliment you most highly on 
the merits of your unbiased, worthy pub- 
lication and especially on your article 
“Propaganda” (PATHFINDER, Oct.7) ... 

William Buerkle 
San Francisco, Calif. 

I am vitally concerned with how to dis- 
tinguish the truth in world affairs from 
the distortions and fictions that are pour- 
ed upon our eyes and ears these days. Your 
article on propaganda is most timely ... 

George H. Johnston, Jr. 
Valley City, N. D. 

I disagree with your article on propa- 
ganda ... You give the public the im- 
pression that no crimes were committed 
by Germany in the World War ... Are 
you pro-Nazi? 

Mrs. William Goodman 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
* * _ 

Your article entitled “Propaganda” is a 
very fine expose of the methods that fool- 
ed the “very elect” in the World War, but 
is itself guilty of insidious propaganda 
favoring the former Allies. Quoting: 
“Granting the natural and sincere sympa- 
thies of most Americans for Britain and 


France, etc.” Why “natural”? That is 
the entering wedge for the same colossal 
propaganda to take root .. . 

M. Parker 
Richmond, Mich. 


I have great admiration and respect for 
PATHFINDER’s news summaries and ar- 
ticles. They are about as unbiased and 
exact-as can be found in any paper I have 
read. Your article “Propaganda” is a 
masterpiece . . . But what have you to 
say for your own editorial page in the 
light of these statements? If ever I have 
read anything that is biased, inconsistent 
and truly propaganda, that is it... 

Mrs. Christine Hasdorff 
Yorktown, Texas 
Theresa Neuman: Death Disputed 

In your September 30th issue you print 
an article on the death of Theresa Neu- 
mann. I would be very much obliged for 
verification of this statement. . 

Florence M. Assion 
Youngstown, O. 

You recently stated that Theresa Neu- 
mann had died. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference of Washington, D. C., 
contradicts this in the following state- 
ment: “Theresa Neumann is alive. Re- 
cent widespread reports that the stigma- 
tized peasant girl of Konnersreuth, Ba- 
varia, died early this month are unfound- 
ed, N. C. W. C. news correspondents 
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abroad have ascertained ... Prese;; 
ditions in Europe made verificatico, , 
” 


cult . 

(Rev.) George Elmeni: 
Holy Cross R. C. Church, 
Bay City, Tex. 

[PATHFINDER reported Theresa Neuman: 
without qualification. As Father Elmendor‘! 
out, however, the report has not as yet be: 
quately confirmed. In Washington last w: 
news service of the National Catholic Welfa: 
ference was making a special effort to se: 
question one way or the other. One report 
the Nazis have placed her in a prison cam; 
of remarks advising Hitler against war.—rd 


War Vote: Praise & Dissent; 

Thank you for getting out tlh: 
against war (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
am the mother of three sons an: 
sons-in-law—all would have to go 
just written Col. Edwin A. Halse, 

Mrs. Earle Mu 
Green Bay, Wis. 

I have just sent our “vote-agai: 

and thank you for the opportun 
L. E. Al 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I am glad to record my vote and 
of my family as definitely against t 
becoming involved . . 

Melvin D 
Torrington, Conn. 

This subscriber is in hearty acc: 
your sound and timely editorial, “| 
Vote ‘No’—Now,” and am sending 
test ballot as per your suggestion 

Herbert L. kK. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
. . 

I have sent my vote and endors: ' 
letter of your editorial of October 141! 
‘ In regard to the ballot, w 
print them in card form? If you uld 
decide to do this, send me at least 
I will have every one come back 

(Rev.) T. E. Diemer 
Zion’s Lutheran Church 
Stratford, Wis. 


7 * 7 
Have just mailed vote-against-war cou- 
pon ... Sorry I haven’t 100 copies: could 


get them all signed... 
“i Bryant Howig 
Hastings, Mich. 
. . * 

I am mailing the plea for peace from 
my last PATHFINDER... Can ! 
more of these? I believe I could xc! 
eral more to mail them in.. . 

C. L. Rehwi 
Crawfordsville, Fla. 

[PATHFINDER has limited its appeal to ' 
forms printed in the Oct. 14th issue. Re: 
have not as yet sent theirs to Col. Halse) 
time to do so,—Ed.] 


* 


I vote FOR war, if that is what is ! 
sary to crush the ,war spirit out 
German people. Every such poll a 
are now conducting ... give 
yellow-livered coward in this country 4 
chance to shout from the houseto; 
Looks like German propaganda to | 

Cc. V. Lyne 
Harrisonville, Mo. 

What has happened to PATHFIN! 
vaunted impartiality? In your “L« 
Vote ‘No’—Now” editorial, you giv 
typical Hitler ballot, a free choice t 
in the way you want us to. I disag: 
vote “YES!” Let us declare war t: 
Let us look far enough ahead to 1 
that it is war for us, now or in the fut 
and the longer we delay, the strons: 
comes the enemy . 

Dick Greer 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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TRADE SOUTH— 


Will War Uncover a Bonanza for the U. S.? 


THEN Mr. American Consumer 
\ slips out of bed these chill au- 
mornings and gropes for his 

n bathrobe, he is probably pay- 
tribute to the thermal powers of 

\rgentine sheep. At breakfast, he 

is wife will almost certainly 

an unconscious toast to Brazil 

their coffee. Leaving for the 

Mr. Consumer lights up his 

ng cigar—its wrapper undoubt- 
edly came from Cuba, 

\ll day every day, men and women 

United States use the products 

tin America, For a quarter of a 

ry, this country has bought from 

third to one-half of all goods ex- 
ted by the 20 nations below the 

» Grande; in the same period, the 

‘. has sold from one-quarter to 

ilf of all products imported by 
ations. 

Last week, inter-American trade 
d larger than ever on the com- 
ial horizon, With Germany en- 
d in a British blockade and 

England and France concentrating on 
me self-sufficiency, U. S. trad- 
industrialists and economists 

sight of a vast new market in 
uth. Recalling that between 

1914 and 1919 commerce in the West- 

ern Hemisphere had leaped from 

347,000,000 to $1,128,000,000, they 
laid plans to cultivate the rich 

ibandoned by European bel- 


w York, the annual conven- 


r——What Was Bought and Sold 


\ST year, the 20 countries of Latin America spent $1,390,531,000 on imports 
| j Of this sum, the United States got the largest 

$497,195,000, or 35.8 per cent of the total. 
:1,758,014,000 worth of goods in exports to other lands. 
its best customer, importing $553,006,000 worth of products from below the 
Grande, or 31.5 per cent of all that region’s exports. 
how Latin America divided its 1938 purchases, or imports, among the major 
Latin powers, and (2) how it distributed its total sales, or exports, among 


rom all parts of the world. 


r 


W IT DIVIDED ITS PURCHASES 
vuntry Per Cent 
ed States 35.8% 
iny 17.1 
Britain 12.2 
3.5 
3.1 


2.7 


Others 956 


100.0% 


NOTE: The United States last year bought from all parts of the world imports 

What it bought from Latin America represented 28.2 
In the same year, the United States sold to all parts of 
world exports valued at $3,094,094,621. 
ed 12.8 per cent of this total. For some products (such as cigar leaf tobacco) 
U.S. is almost wholly dependent on its southern neighbors. 


ied at $1,960,528,295. 
cent of this total. 


tion of the National Foreign Trade 
Council mingled its fears of losing 
European custom with hopes of in 
creased trading in Central and South 
America. In Congress, Senator Key 
Pittman confidently predicted that 
gains in the south would compensate 
shippers for war-zone markets closed 
to them by his neutrality bill. At 
the White House, President Roosevelt 
revealed plans to use U. S. commercial 
credits and U. S. gold to aid in ex- 
ploiting the potential Latin American 
bonanza. 


- « Commercial Complements 

Behind all this activity was a reali- 
zation that the Western Hemisphere 
is a tremendous natural trading area 
whose possibilities have never been 
thoroughly developed. This nation is 
the greatest producer of machinery 
and manufactured goods in the world; 
its southern neighbors possess vast 
untapped stores of raw materials. As 
commercial entities, the two contin- 
ents complement each other to a de- 
gree unequaled anywhere on earth, 

Yet last year, when the U. S. sold 
$3,094,094,621 worth of goods abroad, 
it sent only $497,195,000 worth of them 
to Latin America; in the same year, 
the U. S. bought $1,960,528,295 worth 
of products in foreign markets, of 
which only $553,006,000 came from 
Latin America. Latin America, there- 
fore, took 12.8 per cent of U. S. 
exports and furnished 28.2 per cent of 





















In the same year, Latin America 
The United States 


Here, in percentages, 


HOW IT DISTRIBUTED ITS SALES 


Country Per Cent 
United States . 31.5% 
Germany ..... 10.3 
Great Britain . 15.9 
France ... . 40 
DT didonens 1.5 
Japan ... 1.3 
All Others .35.5 
Total 100.0% 


What it sold to Latin America repre- 















International 


Hopkins: Order Books Are Not Enough 


U, S. imports, accounting for barely 
one-fifth of this nation’s total foreign 
trade—both export and import. 


Factors hampering inter-American 


trade are many and complex. Many 
Latin Americans, remembering the 
“dollar diplomacy” which sucked 


their natural wealth away to the U. S., 
fear economic domination by the 
“colossus of the north.” U, S. in- 
vestors, on the other hand, realize 
sharply that virtually all the Latin 
American governmental bonds held in 
this country are now in default. The 
mad post-war scramble for national- 
istic self-sufficiency produced political 
and commercial changes below the Rio 
Grande that sapped inter-American 
trade. Lastly, and perhaps most im- 
portant, many Latin American prod- 
ucts compete directly with those of 
the United States. 


. « » Path to Plenty 


That such barriers are far from in- 
superable, however, seems plain from 
the fact that despite them Latin 
America does account for about one- 
fifth of all U. S, foreign trade, while 
the U. S. controls about one-third of 
Latin American foreign trade. Today, 
with war raging in Europe and Brit- 
ish battleships ringing Germany’s 
coast, many see a clear path to a steep 
increase in inter-American com- 
merce, 

In 1913, Germany supplied 16.5 per 
cent of all Latin American imports. 
By 1915, this substantial slice had 
sagged to 2 per cent, and in 1916 it 
vanished entirely. U.S. sales to Cen- 
iral and South America, at the same 
time, soared from 25 per cent of Latin 
America’s total imports to better than 
50 per cent. In 1937, the Reich ex- 
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ported some $250,000,000 worth of its 
products to Latin America. Capture 
of this market would boost U. S. 
sales in the south by almost 50 per 
cent. 

Advantages to the U. S. from such a 
spurt would be several. New foreign 
markets, by stimulating industry, in- 
variably increase employment and 
payrolls. Some U. S. surpluses might 
be sold in the south; others might be 
dissipated through increased domes- 
tic purchasing power. Although re- 
turning European competition quick- 
ly cut down U. S. gains in the Latin 
American market after the First World 
War, there is always the chance that 
the Second might permanently expand 
inter-American commerce into some- 
thing like its potential magnitude. 
Lastly, improved trade would prob- 
ably lead to improved political rela- 
tions among the Americas. 

Fondly though such hopes were 
nourished in American minds last 
week, few failed to realize that 
Europe’s war meant no_ inevitable 
shower of prosperity for U. S. traders. 
The old difficulties remained, and the 
war itself created new ones. If U. S. 
industrialists and U. S. shippers were 
to stake out fresh claims in the south, 
there was plenty of risk and hard 
work ahead. 


- ++ A Two-Way Proposition 


Prime problem was that of reci- 
procity. International trading is es- 
sentially a two-way proposition; a 
nation that hopes to sell to its neigh- 
bors must be prepared to buy from 
its neighbors. As Commerce Secre- 
tary Harry Hopkins recently ob- 
served: 

“It is not just a matter of pulling 
out the order books and taking the 
orders. Of major importance is the 
increase of imports from Latin Amer- 
ican republics, so that we can pro- 
vide them with additional exchange 
with which to buy our products.” 


Question number one for those seek- 
ing extra Latin American trade was 
not “What can we sell them?” but 
“What can we buy from them?” To 
increase their purchases of U. S. goods, 
the southern Americas had to have 
something to pay with. That meant, 
above all, that this country must step 
up its intake of Latin American goods. 
Here arose several knotty problems: 

® Competition: Many major Latin 
American export commodities compete 
directly with U. S. products. Thus cot- 
ton, corn, meat, wheat and copper, all 
of which figure largely in Latin Amer- 
ican export tables, already exist in 
surplus abundance in the U, S. Any 
effort to let down tariff bars to such 
products instantly rouses the ire of 


U. S. farmers, livestock men and 
miners. 
Best example of the competition 


problem is Argentina, Four commod- 
ities—corn, wheat, linseed and beef— 
account for fully two-thirds of all Ar- 
gentine exports. Each of them is also 
a U.S. product. This nation’s inability 
to import significant quantities of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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President: ‘‘Personal” 


Since he is a man as well as a Pres- 
ident, Franklin Roosevelt presumably 
writes personal letters that have noth- 
ing to do with his office. But when 
the President of the United States 
writes to the President of Soviet Rus- 
sia about international relations, that 
letter, even though marked “personal,” 
is of major importance to the world. 


Last week, President Roosevelt re- 
vealed the details of some “personal” 
official correspondence. The week be- 
fore, with Russia making passes at 
little Finland and Scandinavian en- 
voys scurrying in and out of the White 
House, Washington knew something 
was afoot. After some hesitation, the 
State Department admitted this gov- 
ernment had requested Russia not to 
disturb the peaceful relations between 
the Soviet and Finland (see page 8). 


International 


Kalinin Spoke Vaguely of “Cooperation” 


At a press conference, Roosevelt 
himself explained that the message 
had been a “personal” one addressed 
to Russia’s President Mikhail Kalinin 
to avoid the suggestion that the U. S. 
was putting pressure on the Soviet. 

The details of this fascinating ex- 
change, when finally revealed, proved 
relatively mild. Roosevelt, remarking 
that the U. S. “is taking no part in 
existing controversies in Europe” but 
noting “the long-standing and deep 
friendship which exists between the 
United States and Finland,” expressed 
to Kalinin the “earnest hope that the 
Soviet Union will make no demands 
on Finland which are inconsistent 
with . . . peaceful relations between 
the two countries, and the independ- 
ence of each.” Kalinin replied non- 
committally that “the sole aim of the 
negotiations” between his nation and 
Finland was “a_ strengthening of 
friendly cooperation .. .” 
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This effort behind him, the | : 
ident turned to other matters, mm, 
them also concerned with the w: 

e By proclamation under th; 
thority of the Neutrality Act, hy 
bade the use of U. S. ports and | fer 
torial waters to belligerent su} 
ines, This prohibition, decreed ; 
numerous reports of undersea ¢,./ 
sighted off American shores, wou! 
relaxed only in the case of submarine, tii 
in distress, which could enter |. s Ts 
ports, running on the surface and 
flags flying, for repairs necessar\ 
make them seaworthy. 

® Opening a Washington «: ial 
ence of the Inter-Governmental |} wee 
gee Con:mittee, he asked for a °‘ 
expansive” study of methods of 
tling as many as 10 or 20 milli 
refugees, perhaps in the An 
Africa and Australia, after “this 
ly war” is ended, t 

e As predicted, he received ani « es 
cepted the resignation of Elmer \ = 
drews as Wages and Hours Ad 





istrator and named Colonel | ‘ 
Fleming, U. S. Army, to take over ih: bl 
Administration’s active duties. nf] 
@ The White House announced it ; 
was dropping all state dinners from its L ine 


entertainment program for the « yg 
social season. No explanation was He 
made, but earlier Mrs. Roosevelt had acte! 
said the program might be curtailed hos 
to conserve the President’s tin nd surp 


strength for wartime duties. (ld- debat 
time Washingtonians recalled thal tralit 
during the First World War, the \Vhite 

House gave one dinner for representa- expel 


tives of the Central Powers and an- nao 
other for those of the Allies. 





Congress: Delay 


On the theory that “delay alw n- 
jures those who are prepared.” th con 
Senate minority opposing repeal! 
arms embargo last week dragged th ic 
“great neutrality debate” slow!\ 
ward. With polls still indicating '! knov 
Senators in favor of repeal, 25 op; n 
and 10 doubtful, isolationist strates) imply 
was apparently to keep on talking 1 
the hope that organized anti-repe:! 9 
pressure from the public would » def 
tle down the Administration major! 

Lending support to this interpret: 
tion of the struggle was the genera 
repetitious character of the weeks 
speeches. Isolationists continued [0 
assail Britain and France for defa 
ing on their war debts, in pay 
for which Farmer-Laborite Ernest g 
Lundeen of Minnesota suggested !! 
U. S. seize the Allies’ west Atlanti 
sular possessions. Charges aga 
President Roosevelt were rep¢ 
like that by Democrat Bennett Cha) 
Clark of Missouri, who accused the Ad- 
ministration of “inflaming the p* 
and making them war-minded.” 
haps the most novel contribution ‘ 
from South Dakota’s Democratic \\''- 
liam J. Bulow, who discussed the !««s 
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y of hanging Adolf Hitler “to a 
apple tree.” Opposing repeal as 
ep in such a campaign, Bulow sug- 
d that “if we do not promise aid” 
io the Allies, they would “patch up 
the best kind of peace they could.” 
rhough it hardly seemed likely that 
irguments would change the line- 
the Senate, where fewer and 
fewer members listened to them every 
iny thought that prolonged de- 
pate, intensifying the isolationists’ na- 
tional campaign, might win anti-re- 
neal votes among less hardened poli- 
ticians in the House. 
lo forestall a stampede of Repre- 
usually more susceptible 
Senators to organized public 
ssure, Administration leaders 
worked feverishly to end debate on the 
central embargo issue and to begin 
eration of amendments. At least 
hange in the neutrality measure 
ed certain, when its sponsors 
d to substitute for the 90-day 
credit clause a stricter requirement 
lligerent purchases in the U. S. 
be made with “cash or cash equiv- 
is defined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” Also likely to be adopted was 
endment softening the drastic 
| t American shipping contained 
“carry” clause of the bill. 


Sut 


tives, 





Lindbergh on War and Peace 

H worship is a prevalent char- 

acteristic of the American people. 

TI familiar with this trait were not 

sul d last week to find much of the 

debate on the grave issue of U. S. neu- 

{ evolving around the opinions, 

fa trusted statesman or a military 

expert, but of a simple aviator and a 
national hero. 

\\ Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 

br st from Washington his sec- 

eech on America’s wartime 

he touched off an international 

Ostensibly, he was proposing a 

plan of U. S. neutrality. To 

he seemed also to hint at Amer- 

ile of the Western Hemisphere 

ifter the Nazi victory the Colonel is 

kt | to expect. 

ibergh’s neutrality program was 

simply stated: 


\n embargo on offensive weapons. 
fhe unrestricted sale of purely 
ive armaments. 

fhe prohibition of American 
ing from the belligerent coun- 
Europe and their danger 


Che refusal of credit to belliger- 
itions or their agents. 


the last two points, few dis- 

The first two Lindbergh had 

borrowed from ex-President 
rt Hoover, who a few days be- 
id proposed just such a separa- 
| “offensive” and “defensive” 
This Hoover-Lindbergh thesis 
stantly attacked by both mili- 
perts and civilians as “impos- 
“fantastic” and “immoral.” 
ting out that bombing planes, 
Lindbergh and Hoover con- 


sidered “offensive weapons,” figure in 
American defense plans, and that anti- 
aircraft guns, listed as “defensive,” are 
indispensable adjuncts of offensive 
bombing squadrons, Major George 
Fielding Eliot condemned such “mud- 


dled thinking.” Columnist Walter 
Lippmann saw a “fundamental im- 


morality” in denying to all other na- 
tions the “inhuman offensive weapons” 
which America itself employs. 

But the other, less specific portions 
of Lindbergh’s speech created the 
greater stir. Drawing a line “from 
Alaska to Labrador, from Hawaii to 
Bermuda, from Canada to Bermuda,” 
the Colonel declared: 


This Western 
domain . 

Can we rightfully permit any coun- 
try in America to give bases to foreign 
warships, or to send its army abroad 
to fight while it remains secure in our 


Hemisphere is our 





International 


Eliot Struck Out at “Muddled Thinking” 


protection at home? We desire the 
utmost friendship with the people of 
Canada ... But have they the right 
to draw this hemisphere into a Euro- 
pean war simply because they prefer 
the Crown of England to American 
independence? 

Sooner or later we must demand the 
freedom of this continent and its sur- 
rounding islands from the dictates of 
European power. American history 
clearly indicates this need. 


To observers like Lippman, these 
passages were nothing less than “an 
imperialistic threat to our neighbors.” 
No western nation, Lindbergh seemed 
to be saying, should go to war abroad 
—as Canada has—without this coun- 
try’s say-so; no non-western nation 
should be allowed to maintain naval 
bases in the Americas—as England 
does—without this country’s permis- 
sion. 

In predicting the “need” of “free- 
ing” this side of the world “from the 
dictates of European power,” column- 
ist Dorothy Thompson found, Lind- 











bergh was backing the Nazi doctrine 
of imperialistic domination by “strong 
nations” against the democratic tradi- 
tion of international equality and free 
trade. Others were disturbed by the 
Colonel’s use of such Nazi catch-phras- 
es as “racial strength,” and by his 
unmistakably pro-German tone. 

While rumors filtered through Wash- 
ington that Lindbergh was being con- 
sidered for the Republican President- 
ial nomination,+ the press and people 
of Britain, where the Colonel had 
taken refuge after the murder of his 
son, quivered with anger. 

At home, however, Col. Lindbergh 
had as many supporters as critics. 
Among the latter was Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, former NRA administrator 
who accused Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
of inciting war by joining the Lind- 
bergh critics. In a speech to the New- 
ark Advertising Club he declared: 

“Col. Lindbergh, for speaking his 
pro-American opinions against other 
policies, has been called pro-Nazi by 
such emotionally biased pundits as 
Walter Lippmann and Dorothy Thomp- 
son—and now today by the First Lady 
of the Land herself. It may not seem 
important to you, but that is exactly 
the kind of stuff that got us into the 
war in 1917.” 


Dies: Good Show 


Already well-known as the author 
of a series of magazine articles on his 
native Russia, Walter Krivitsky had 
the further advantage on his appear- 
ance before the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities of an 
apparently thorough rehearsal. De- 
scribing himself as the head of Soviet 
military intelligence in western 
Europe until he fled a Stalin “purge” 
in 1937, the short, nervous witness re- 
plied to questions from counsel 
through an interpreter. Explaining 
that, though he could understand ques- 
tions in English, he could reply more 
clearly in his native tongue, Krivitsky 
whispered his answers in Russian to 
the interpreter, who promptly rattled 
them off, no matter how long and in- 
volved, in perfect English. Typewrit- 
ten question-and-answer lists, it was 
noted, lay before counsel, witness and 
interpreter, and the proceedings fol- 
lowed these texts fairly closely. 

While newsreel cameras ground, Kri- 
vitsky, who said he had been born Sam- 
uel Ginsberg in 1899, willingly repeat- 
ed charges the Committee is anxious 
to prove—that Stalin “is the actual 
head of the Communist party in this 
country”; that the Soviet secret police 
“has its agents planted in all institu- 
tions, governmental and industrial,” 
in the U. S. and “undoubtedly” in the 


t An interesting point in this connection was raised 
by a radio program on which it was stated that Lind- 
bergh would be barred from the Presidency by his 
three-year voluntary exile in Europe. Others pointed 
out, however, that the U. S. Constitution requires 
simply that a President ‘“‘shall have been 14 years a 
resident within the United States’ and argued that 
Lindbergh had fulfilled this stipulation before he quit 
this country. 
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Krivitsky Knew All the Answers 


Army and Navy; that all Communist 
leaders “consider it their duty to aid 
Soviet military intelligence”; and that 
about “90 per cent” of the financing of 
foreign Communist parties comes from 
Moscow, through embassies, trade or- 
ganizations or “illegal couriers.” 

Impressed with its second-year per- 
formance, the Committee announced 
that it would seek another encore. Be- 
cause “hundreds of important leads” 
have been opened by “the internation- 
al situation,” the House will be asked 
at the current special session to ex- 
tend the group’s life one more year 
from the scheduled expiration. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 33 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions, these political developments 
were noted: 


@ Mayor Maury Maverick of San 
Antonio, Tex., former Congressman 
and New Deal champion, was indicted 
on five felony and 10 misdemeanor 
counts, charging him with conspiracy 
to pay poll taxes of several workers. 
Three other persons were named in 
the conspiracy, which is a violation of 
the Texas law that requires all voters 
to pay their own poll taxes, Maver- 
ick called the action “just a political 
smear.” 


eJust a hint of publicity-seeking 
may have been contained in the offer 
of the lessees of the Rose Bowl at 
Pasadena, Calif., to rent the huge stad- 
ium to the Democrats for their con- 
vention. The Bowl seats 90,000 per- 
sons and the lessees spoke of the 
Democrats making $1,000,000 in admis- 
sion charges. They did not speak of 
the fact that Pasadena is a Republican 
stronghold. 


e Dr. George Gallup, conductor of 
the American Institute Poll of Public 
Opinion, reported a strong trend to the 
Democrats for 1940. He said that six 
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months ago a majority of Americans 
expected and wanted a Republican 
victor in 1940. Last week, he said, 65 
per cent of the voters expected the 
Democrats to be re-elected and 57 per 
cent were in favor of this happening. 


e A hint on how some office- hold- 
ers come into being was seen in peti- 
tions signed by city and county office 
holders in Memphis, Tenn. The peti- 
tion indorsed .,... for Mayor of Mem- 
phis. Some. suggested that since the 
petitions were being circulated by sup- 
porters of Boss Edward Hull Crump, 
ie es might turn out to be Crump 
himself. 


Labor’s Week 


In Cincinnati and San Francisco, the 
A. F. of L. and the C. L. O. ended their 
annual conventions. In Detroit, the 
Cc. I. O. United Auto Workers were 
locked in a struggle with the Chrysler 
Corporation, In Washington, a Fed- 
eral grand jury indictment of far- 
reaching significance to labor was 
handed up. These were the major de- 
velopments in labor’s week: 

A. F. of L.: In winding up their 
deliberations, the 500 A. F. ef L. con- 
vention delegates: (1) adopted a reso- 
lution again criticizing the National 
Labor Relations Board as_ biased 
against the Federation; (2) adopted a 
resolution favoring substitution of the 
“title and carry” plan for the arms 
embargo to preserve U. S. neutrality; 
(3) re-elected A, F. of L. president Wil- 
liam Green to his 15th consecutive 
term; (4) accepted the retirement of 
79-year-old Frank Morrison, the Fed- 
eration’s $10,000-a-year secretary 
since 1896, and selected 45-year-old 
George Meany, president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, as 
his successor. 

C. 1. O.: Receiving an appeal from 
President Roosevelt to make peace 
with the A. F. of L., the 400 C. I. O. 
delegates handled it as coolly as the 
Federation had handled a similar plea 
sent to it. They simply authorized 
their peace negotiating committee to 
“exercise its discretion in any future 
negotiations” with the Federation. 

In addition,-the C. I. O. delegates: 
(1) censored the Labor Department 
for failing to make itself “the vigorous 
champion of the wage earners”; (2) 
re-elected by acclamation C. I. O. 
chairman John L. Lewis; (3) assailed 
the NLBB as biased against the C. I. O.; 
(4) threw itself behind the President’s 
neutrality program; (5) authorized an 
intensified organizing drive in the tex- 
tile, oil, wholesalevand retail distribu- 
tion, and chemical industries. 

Auto Workers: Crux of the trouble 
between the United Auto Workers and 
Chrysler (third-ranking producer of 
autos) was the demand of the C. I. O. 
union—recently chosen collective bar- 
gaining agent in most Chrysler plants 
—that it be granted a union shop. Call- 
ing this demand an attempt to “run 
our shops,” corporation officials re- 
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fused. The upshot was that the | 
instituted a “slow-down” (d 
which workers loaf on the job to : 
production unprofitable) and the 
agement shut down the plants. 
50,000 workers idle and producti: 
new Chrysler cars virtually at a s} 
still, the situation seemed likely | 
come even more serious; the 
was threatening to play its trum, 
—to call a general strike. 
Indictment: Named in an i é 
ment by a District of Columbia gran, 
jury was an A. F. of L. Teamste; 
local and five of its officials for | 
up construction work on severa! | 
eral buildings by precipitating a 
dictiona] fight with another A. F. of | 
building trades union. Significance of 
the indictment lay in the fact t 
accused the Teamsters of restra 
trade in violation of the Sherman ant 
trust law, heretofore not applicd | 
union jurisdictional disputes. [i th, 
union is convicted on the charges, th: 
way would be opened for anti-trus! 
law actions in jurisdictional disputes 
all over the country whenever th 
putes were found to restrain tra 


Billings: “Time Served” 


For a score of years a rallying cr 
wherever liberals gathered, a routin 
resolution at labor meetings, was 
“Free Tom Mooney.” Eight months 
ago Tom Mooney was finally pardoned 
by Governor Culbert L. Olson and his 
conviction for the 1915 Preparedness 
Day bombing in San Francisco, which 
killed 10 and injured 40 persons, was 
wiped from the books. 

Virtually forgotten by the Moone 
pleaders was the man convicted with 
him—Warren K, Billings, who was 22 
years old when he entered Folson 

th 


prison to serve a life term for th 
bombing. Strong left-wing groups 





never ceased to fight for Mooney, wiio 
insisted he would only accept a par 
don. Billings, who recanted his ear 


radical views and signified his willing: 
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Forgotten Billings Was Remembered 
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ness to accept a parole, was shunned 
py those upholding Mooney’s cause. 

“But some remembered Billings, prin- 
cipally Governor Olson who had made 
his first official act the freeing of Tom 
Mooney. Last week, after 23 years 
and 57 days in prison, Billings became 
a free man, The California supreme 
court consented to commuting his sen- 
tence to “time served.” 

Technically, Billings’ name has not 
n so completely cleared as Moon- 
ey’s. State law forbids an outright 
pardon for Billings because he had 
been convicted once before the Pre- 
paredness Day bombing for carrying 
explosives. But the Governor said he 
would study the question of pardon, 
meanwhile giving Billings his free- 
dom. 

With Billings walking out the Fol- 
som gates last week, the long history 
of the Mooney-Billings case seemed to 
be nearing its close. All that seemed 
to be established at this date, 23 years 
after the bombing, was that Mooney 
and Billings were guiltless, The 
identity of the actual culprit has never 
been learned. Most investigators think 
ver will be. 


Americana— 

Father & Son: William S. Ridgely 
of Portland, Ore., sought a court order 
to permit him to become guardian of 
his father’s $78,000 estate. However, 
the father, John Nelson Ridgely, told 
the court his son was “crippled with 
rheumatism, weakened in body by age 
ind physically and emotionally incom- 
petent.”. The son is 78 years old, the 
father 108. 
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Precaution: Taking no chances with 
Friday the 13th, the French Lick, Ind., 
Town Board ordered Marshall Andy 
Cope to round up and tie bells on all 
black cats, The announced reason was 
to give the pedestrian ample warning 
when a cat was about to cross his path 
on the fateful day. 


* . * 


(Auction: On an Indianapolis, Ind., 
Street, an ancient auto crashed into 
another car, The jalopy’s owner, 
Charles Edwards, stepped out and an- 
nounced: “I’ve had that car for 19 
years and never had an accident be- 
fore. What am I bid?” A bystander 
offered $1.50; another offered $3. 
Edwards said “Sold” and left the scene. 

Decision: Freeing four men on 
sambling charges, Police Court Judge 
Sam H, Cathey of Asheville, N. C., 
ruled that their card game had been 
egal. The game’s rules called for the 

ier to get a drink of liquor and the 

r only a sniff of the bottle after 
cach hand, Judge Cathey said the law 
was not violated, provided the stakes 
were kept off the table. 


_Local Pride: A poll taken by the 
Ch irleston, W. Va., Gazette on whether 
{his country should fight in a Euro- 
pean war, turned up only one “yes” 


we It was from a reader in War, 
y a. 
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“War in Earnest” 


Up to last week, the Second World 
War, apart from the crushing Nazi 
invasion of Poland, had resembled 
nothing so much as two small boys 
daring each other to start a fight. 

Having gobbled up Poland, Adolf 
Hitler, in an arrogant “last peace of- 
fer” to Britain and France, warned 
that refusal to accept his terms meant 
disaster. With one voice, Neville 
Chamberlain and Edouard Daladier 
answered “no” and, in effect, dared 
Hitler to do his worst. Last week, 
though diplomatic maneuvering still 
continued apace (see page 8), it 
seemed that the second World War 
had at last become, in the words of 


International 
The “Royal Oak” Sank in 20 Minutes 


Nazi Press Chief Otto Dietrich, “war 
in earnest,” 


Sea 


In the murky midnight of the Ork- 
ney Islands north of Scotland, the sec- 
ond battle squadron of the British 
fleet rode at anchor in the naval base 
of Scapa Flow, At the seaward end 
of the harbor, nearest the protective 
mine-studded steel nets, lay H. M. S. 
Royal Oak, 24-year-old, 29,000-ton 
flagship of the squadron. Without 
warning, a tefrific explosion rocked 
the battleship’s bow. Other detona- 
tions followed. Twenty minutes later, 
the gigantic man-of-war vanished be- 
neath the water. 

A stunned British citizenry, reading 
the Admiralty’s terse report of the 
disaster, focused sorrowing eyes on 
one phrase—‘“810 officers and men lost, 
424 saved.” But to naval experts, the 
sinking of the Royal Oak meant some- 
thing more. Daringly, amazingly, a 
German U-boat had penetrated the 








vaunted British anti-submarine de- 
fenses at a major naval base and had 
sunk a capital ship protected by a 
waterline belt of steel 13 inches thick. 
Berlin claimed the undersea attacker 
had also “torpedoed” the battleship 
Repulse; London called this claim an 
“absurd invention,” but admitted the 
U-boat, after inflicting its havoc, had 
escaped through the supposedly im- 
pregnable Scapa Flow underwater de- 
fenses. Though Great Britain had lost 
13 battleships and three battle cruisers 
in the First World War, not one capi- 


ial ship had gone down before a 
U-boat’s torpedo. 
To an American military expert, 


Major George Fielding Eliot, this up- 
heaval in naval reckoning suggested 
that “either the anti-submarine meas- 
ures and dispositions now being used 
by the Royal Navy are seriously in- 
adequate, or that the Germans have 
developed a new technique for the 
employment of their U-boats; perhaps 


both.” Eliot suggested that the Nazis 
might have worked wut a _ system 


whereby planes were acting as the 
“eyes” of submarines, tipping off un- 
dersea craft to the position of enemy 
warships, or that the Reich had de- 
veloped larger torpedoes capable of 
piercing even the thickest armament. 

Whatever the explanation (British 
statements confined themselves to the 
barest details), it seemed clear that 
loss of the Royal Oak was a heavy 
blow to Britain. Coupled with the 
sinking of the aircraft carrier Cour- 


ageous, also victim of a U-boat, it 
meant a definite weakening of the 
blockade now ringing Germany’s 


coastline, Without the Royal Oak, 
Britain had left 14 capital ships, and 
nine more under construction; this 
gave the allies a naval advantage over 
the Reich of four or five to one. Yet 
loss of two major fighting craft in 
40 days of war posed dangers that 
could not be ignored. 

Before the Royal Oak catastrophe, 
which more than anything else on the 
fighting fronts last week suggested 
“war in earnest,” England had been 
rejoicing over an Admiralty claim that 
four German submarines had been 
sunk in a single day, Later, Chamber- 
lain told Commons that “at least” 20 


German U-boats had been sunk or 
seriously crippled during the war. 
This, the Prime Minister estimated, 


meant that the Reich had lost about 
one-fifth of its total undersea fleet. 

For their part, Nazis were boasting 
that British supremacy at sea had been 
“broken for all time.” Aside from 
the daring coup at Scapa Flow, Berlin 
asserted, German planes had “crip- 
pled” two British ships in the North 
Sea. London ridiculed Nazi claims 
that five British men-of-war had been 
decommissioned by Nazi shells, bombs 
and torpedoes. 

Meanwhile, the merchantman con- 
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tinued to suffer more than the warship 
in the conflict at sea, U-boats and 
mines during the week accounted for 
three British, two French and one 
Norwegian merchant vessel. 


Land 

On the Western front, the ominous 
quiet that had marked the diplomatic 
“war of words” persisted through part 
of the week, but with a significant 
difference. While incessant rain 
turned fields on both sides of the 
Rhine into oozing mud, German pa- 
trols battered away at advance French 
and British positions. 

Finally it came. In a surging rush, 
some 75,000 Nazi troops stormed 
ground won earlier in the war by the 
French at the juncture of the German, 
French and Luxembourg borders. 
After two separate attacks, Berlin 
claimed its troops had re-won most of 
the German soil in French hands, but 
Paris stated merely that the Nazi ad- 
vance had been stopped “at a prepared 
position” and had cost the foe some 
1,000 dead. 

From these counter claims, experts 
guessed that Germany had counter- 
attacked and gained some _ ground. 
More significant, however, seemed the 
location of the action. Behind the 
Luxembourg border the Maginot line 
is weakest, and the German forays 
suggested that the Nazi high command 
might be paving the way for a major 
offensive through tiny Luxembourg 
and perhaps Belgium in an effort to 
outflank the Maginot line. It seemed 
that on land as well as sea, the conflict 
would now become “war in earnest.” 

Air 

At 2 o’clock one afternoon last week, 
life around the Scottish capital of 
Edinburgh was going on as usual, 
Pedestrians and trains were crossing 
the great Firth of Forth bridge; a fleet 
of cruisers lay at anchor in the near- 
by base of Rosyth. 

Without so much as a single warn- 
ing signal, a dozen swift, swastikaed 
bombers swooped out of the east. 
Twisting, roaring and diving, they 
made for the Rosyth base. While anti- 
aircraft shells boomed, Nazi bombs 
rained for the first time in the Second 
World War on British soil. Most of 
them fell harmlessly in the water. One 
glanced off the bow of the cruiser 
Southampton, causing “slight dam- 
age.” 

While startled Scots gazed open- 
mouthed, a squadron of Royal Air 
Force chasers shot aloft after the in- 
vaders. Before they were driven off, 
at least 15 British subjects lay dead, 
but four Nazi bombers had fallen in 
flames. 

The thrust from the air, experts con- 
eluded, had been at a military and not 
a civilian objective. The bombers had 
aimed at naval vessels and perhaps 
the Forth bridge, and all the dead 
were believed to be British sailors. 
But all England knew well that the 
metropolis of Edinburgh lay a scant 
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10 miles from Rosyth. Next day, air 
raid sirens shrilled repeatedly through 
eastern Britain and small fleets of Nazi 
planes appeared several times at dif- 
ferent places. 

After this, the potential meaning of 
the attacks became awfully clear. Not 
far in the future, perhaps, was the 
fate Dietrich had brandished at Ger- 
many’s foes—“the most frightful 
blood bath in history.” 


. . « Goliath, Two Davids 


In the diplomatic “war behind the 
front” last week neutrals and bellig- 
erents alike tested each other’s posi- 
tions, seeking friends and enemies. 
Chief testing grounds were the Baltic 
and the Balkans. In each sphere, the 
march of the mighty Russian Goliath 








The Alands: Fortified, They Would Be a Dagger Aimed at the Heart of Sweden 


suffered setbacks from two little stur- 
dy Davids—Finland and Turkey. 


Baltic 


Baltic: Already in Russia’s Baltic 
bag were Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. By granting their Communist 
neighbor important air and naval 
bases, they had become virtual Rus- 
sian vassals. Turning to the Finnish 
envoy in Moscow, Juho Paasikivi, who 
had been summoned to hear the Rus- 
sian demands as his southern Baltic 
neighbors had been, Russia found a 
tough nut to crack. 

Though friendly, Paasikivi would 
not bend the knee, Behind him the 
Finnish fleet and 300,000-man army 
was mobilized, ready to fight for Fin- 
land’s independence if necessary. 
Moreover, Finland got help. 

What Russia wanted from Finland 
was not revealed. But it was widely 
believed that her major demand would 
be permission to fortify the Aland 
islands in the Gulf of Bothnia between 
Finland and Sweden. Fortified, these 





islands would be a dagger mena 
the heart of Sweden and the whole 
Scandinavian bloc of nations. 

Well aware of the danger from 4 
Russian-dominated Finland, lanky. 3}. 
year-old King Gustav V of Sweden 
acted swiftly. To his Nordic neigh. 
bors—King Christian X of Denmark. 
King Haakon VII of Norway, in¢ 
President Kyosti Kallio of Finland— 
went invitations to attend a confer- 
ence at Stockholm. At least, obsery- 
ers knew, the parley would symiho}- 
ize Nordic “solidarity”; at most, jt 
might hatch an agreement to send jili. 
tary aid to Finland if necessary. 

Support for Finland came in other 
ways—through diplomatic representa. 
tions. In almost identical notes 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark told 
Russia they “expected nothing tv oc- 
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eur which would prevent Fin 
from continuing independent! 
maintain her neutral position.” 1h 
United States, acting independently, 
made a similar plea (see page 4). 
His spine thus further stiffen 
Paasikivi suddenly broke off his \lo> 
cow negotiations after three talks with 
Russian dictator Josef Stalin 
Premier Vyacheslaff M, Molotoft, 
sped for home to consult with Fin 
authorities. What demands he 
faced were not disclosed, but it se« 
likely he had been unable to 
them. Said a Finnish spokes 
“There are difficulties but a solu! 
can be found if good will preva 
Whether Russia would loose ! 
armed legions on the stubborn F 
if they continued adamant, was 
major matter of conjecture. Su 
step would probably open an en!!! 
new theater of war, involving 
whole Nordic bloc. That Russia ™! 
recoil from the active belliger 
role, however, was seen in Kalin! 
reply to Roosevelt’s note, Recalli's rea 
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that Finland’s independence was guar- 
anteed by Russia by treaty, Kalinin 
said the “sole aim” of the negotiations 
was “a strengthening of friendly co- 
operation between both countries in 
the cause of guaranteeing the security 
of the Soviet Union and Finland.” 


Balkans 


Balkans: While Finland thus tweak- 
ed Russia’s nose, Turkey twisted its 
tail. After discussing for a month 
Russia’s demands in the Balkans, Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister Shukru Sara- 
coglu abruptly broke off the negotia- 
tions and went to Ankara. 

There, Turkish Premier Refik Say- 
dam made a significant statement: 
Russia’s proposals, he said, were in- 
compatible with Turkish security, 
lurkey’s policy regarding the strategic 
Dardanelles, and Turkey’s engage- 
ments to Britain and France. 

Since the exact nature of Russia’s 
proposals was not announced, no one 
definitely why Turkey had found 

rhe unacceptable It was guessed, 
lently, however, that something like this had 
happened: 





e Russia asked Turkey to accept 
o-German domination in the Bal- 
S s. Since Turkey herself has an 
, interest in the Balkans, she could not 
e and still maintain that interest. 
® Russia asked Turkey to sign a 
-aggression pact. On the Turkish- 

frontier, Russian troops were 
2 ed. With Iran, Turkey has a 
ual assistance pact. If Turkey 


S ed not to fight Russia, she could 
hi t help Iran fend off a possible Rus- 
va 1 invasion. 


® Russia asked Turkey to close the 

lanelles to Allied warships. Tur- 

and the Allies are friendly. If 

ia or Germany attacked Rumania, 
ur key could not allow the Allies to 
ent h to Rumania’s aid (they are pledg- 
‘ ed to do so) through the Dardanelles, 
' us straining the friendly Turkish- 
tish-French relations. 


inin's Whether or not these were the real 
alling reasons, the breakdown of Turkish- 


t 
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Gustav Called Neighbors ... Paasikivi Stiffened ... Saracoglu Quit Moscow 


Russian negotiations was of major im- 
portance to Europe. If not complete- 
ly checkmated, Russia’s activity in the 
Balkans was slowed down. Moreover, 
the Turks still seemed intent on sign- 
ing the mutual-assistance pact with the 
Allies, which would immeasurably 
strengthen their position. 

Meanwhile, though Moscow was still 

the center of the diplomatic war, other 
capitals were not idle. In Rome, it 
*was reported Mussolini himself was 
feverishly trying to create a neutral 
Balkan bloc in Italian interests. And 
in Budapest, Hungarian authorities— 
after nipping in the bud an attempted 
coup by Hungarian “death legion” 
Nazis—were seeking friends to help 
them fight Russia should the Red Army 
attempt to seize Hungarian Ruthenia. 

On the results of this diplomatic ma- 
neuvering depended the ultimate scope 
and character of the military conflict 
and the lineup of present neutral 
powers should they become belliger- 
ents. Consequently, it was no less 





important than last week’s develop- 
ment’s on the land, sea and air fronts. 


.. » Home Fronts 


Coinciding with intensification of 
operations on the fighting and diplo- 
matic fronts, Europe’s belligerents last 
week took or planned new measures 
on their home fronts to keep their 
fighting machines supplied. 

Britain 

Though Britain was reported fairly 
well stocked with supplies and war 
materials for a period of months, she 
was laying plans to cover her needs 
for a period of years. Pushed into the 
forefront of these plans was Canada, 
her American dominion, With the 
Royal Air Force playing a dominant 
role in the war against Germany and 
British home industries subject to the 
danger of dislocation, if not destruc- 
tion, by Nazi air raids, London an- 
nounced plans to make Canada the 
Empire’s air capital and possibly its 
key center of war-time industries. 

Because airplanes and trained pilots 
lead the list of things England feels 
she needs to combat Germany, they 
received first consideration. Thus the 
whole power of the British Empire 
was being marshaled last week to 
forge in Canada a world-dominating 
air force. To be a cooperative effort 
by the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the vast 
scheme to make Britain a leading air 
power will involve an expenditure of 
$700,000,000 the first year. 

As outlined for Parliament by Air 
Minister Sir Kingsley Wood, the plan 
not only calls for turning Canada’s 
fields into a training ground for all 
British war fliers, but for the speeding 
up and multiplication of Canada’s pro- 
duction of war planes, That the plan 
is already well advanced was indi- 
cated by the arrival in Canada last 
week of an eight-man British air mis- 
sion, headed by Lord Riverdale. In 





“News of the Day Newsreel” from International 


In Germany, It Was No Uncommon Sight to See Elephants Pulling Plows 
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Shell Manufacture in England: The 


his first statement on Canadian soil, 
Lord Riverdale disclosed that present 
plans call for the training of 25,000 
pilots annually when the program 
reaches its peak. 

Size of the industrial expansion pro- 
gram in Canada was said to depend 
on the future effectiveness of German 
air raids on Britain’s home factories 
and the amount of necessary materials 
which can be imported from the 
United States, But London was re- 
ported prepared to spend $3,000,000,- 
000 to create in Canada a great indus- 
trial empire capable of supplying most 
of her war needs, if necessary. 

Other steps taken by Britain on her 
home front last week included: 

® Creation of “watchdog” commit- 
tees representing both business and 
consumer interests to check exorbitant 
price increases and profiteering. 

@ Conclusion of an agreement with 
a Soviet trade mission in London to 
barter British rubber and tin for Rus- 
sian timber, 


France 


In France, where all qualified men 
from 20 to 45 have been called into 
active war service, the Cabinet turned 
its attention to the need for workers 
in munitions factories and on farms. 
Though French women have stepped 
into the men’s shoes and are running 
practically everything behind the 
lines, the government decided to de- 
mobilize two classes of the oldest men 
for farm and industrial work. It also 
decreed one meatless day a week, 


Germany 


In Germany, the Nazis faced two 
pressing problems—labor and war 
economy. With practically all Ger- 
mans mobilized into the Nazi war 
machine, officials sought to relieve an 
acute labor shortage by putting Polish 
war prisoners to work on farms, roads 
and even in light and heavy industry. 
Though Nazi officials publicly ridi- 
culed Britain’s blockade, Economics 
Minister Walther Funk established a 
special economic office to adjust and 
direct all questions of trade with 


Task May Be Switched to Canada 


southeastern Europe. This indicated 
German economy was turning to the 
southeast, as well as to the east—Rus- 
sia—apparently in the hope that access 
to raw materials there would help beat 
the Allied plan to “starve out” the 
Reich, Further to conserve food sup- 
plies, new menus were being urged on 
housewives, such as malt coffee and 
lard sandwiches for Monday breakfast. 
And to fill in for men and machines 
being used at war, officials impressed 
into farm service the Zoo’s show ani- 


mals. Thus, it was no uncommon sight, 


in Germany to see camels or elephants 
pulling plows. 


... Inthe Orient 


Japan’s goal in China is the estab- 
lishment of a “new order” in East 
Asia, To that end, Gen, Nobuyuki Abe, 
Tokyo’s new military premier, de- 
clared in an interview last week that 
Japan intends to carry forward 
“against all obstacles.” Then he an- 
nounced that a new Chinese Central 
Government, headed by former Chi- 
nese Premier Wang Ching-wei, would 
be launched next month. Though 
this puppet regime would be pledged 
to cooperation with Japan, Abe said 
the rights of third powers in China 
would be respected and an effort 
would be made to convince the world 
of the “sincerity” of Japan’s aims. 

But the Premier failed to mention 
the part in East Asia still beipg played 
by the real Chinese Central Govern- 
ment headed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Failure of Japan’s Chang- 
sha offensive in Central China two 
weeks ago had apparently strength- 
ened the biggest “obstacle” to Japan’s 
“new order.” When the offensive be- 
gan in September its objective was 
Changsha, strategic capital of Hunan 
province, but its purpose was two- 
fold: to discourage Chinese resistance 
and to encourage the movement for 
peace. When the offensive collapsed 
under Chinese counter-attacks, how- 
ever, it had just the opposite effect. 
The Changsha victory stiffened China’s 
determination to continue the war. 
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WAR SIDELIGHTS 


@ German air raids don’t sh: 
Scotch thrift. Shortly after the \ "0 
attack on the Firth of Forth last w. 

Scots with a real business sense ro It 
out into the bay and collected {), ines 
killed by German bombs. 


© To decide which side in the ‘ 
had the juster cause, according t ; 
British Ministry of Information, {), a 
Omanhene of Akwapim, chief o! 
African Gold Coast tribe, called | 
people into conference. After 
longed consideration, the Oman) he | 
pronounced the verdict: “Three ch & 
for King George; three hootings {,; hei 
Hitler.” 


®@ A story cabled by war corre- fig 
spondent Walter Duranty told of 4 one 
British flyer whose plane was acti 
down over the Westwall and w! kill 
bailed out into the French lines. | ing 
was greeted by a French poilu in A, 
less Cockney: “Gor blimey, te beet 
you’ve had an ’ell of an hescape!” 1) 
Frenchman explained he had w: 
20 years in England. 











e Travelers from Germany 
Denmark reported that Hitler’s 
orite pastime while traveling th: 
the Reich is the child’s game of i 
“beaver.” The Fuehrer was sai to 
watch the roadside intently and | ' 
strike Goebbels, Goering or other - | 
panions smartly on the wrist each tin: a 
he saw a man with a beard. 


@® An English court fined 90-yecar- 
old. Fanny Kate Smith 10 shillings 
($2) for not pulling down her window- 
shade during a blackout. She omitted no 
that duty, she told the court, beca 
she understood the war was over. ' ~ 
thought,” she remarked, “the Ge: 
had something better to do.” 





@ Eton, Britain’s most prized ° 
lic” school, has abandoned its 
famous symbol—the undergraduate’s 
top hat. Reason: the hats interfer 
with gas mask drill. 


e For sixpence (10 cents), Londo! 


ers can now take pot shots at Hitler, — 
Goebbels, Goering and other N27! 
notables. 


Shooting galleries in |! | 
capital have replaced the convention@! 
ducks and birds with clay facsimiles of 

the Nazi leaders, which shriek '!! 
agony when the bullet strikes. | 


hy 


@ Last week’s air raid on Rosyt) 
settled a dispute in the Safety Firs! 
Council of nearby Edinburgh. W)!! 

Nazi planes zoomed over the city, ‘' 


Council was discussing the wisdom 0! i 
easing blackout restrictions, The prv- 
posal was speedily quashed. c 


e Tommy Atkins will have his p'" 
of British butter even in no mas 
and. A shipment of 4,800,000 pints ©! 
beer has been sent from England 
France, where it will be sold to sold 
iers at eight pence (12 cents) a bot 
The shipment was important, Lon: 
authorities explained, because T0!!- — 
mies found French brew unpalatal'¢. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





"Death Ray” 


it is possible that “death ray” mach- 
ines Will be used in the present war 
but Dr. Atonio Longoria of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will not help to build them. 

\s the man generally credited with 


having perfected the world’s first 
“death ray” weapon, Dr. Longoria 
has just gone on record as saying he 
will never reveal his secret.: Speak- 


t his home last week, he declared 
he had destroyed his own invention, a 
machine Which has been described as 
being able to send out an invisible 
ray strong enough to kill pigeons in 
flight four miles away. According to 
one expert who saw the apparatus in 
action, it could be used not only to 


kill humans, but also to stall such mov- 
ing war machines as airplanes. 
\Jthough such possibilities have 
been discounted by many scientists as 
smacking too much of penny-dreadful 


, Dr, Longoria’s “death ray” de- 
von attention in responsible 
rs as far back as 1923. In that 
the Cleveland inventor quietly 
d nstrated his work to a select 
sroup of observers, and he has since 
claimed that his ray could destroy 
ils placed behind a thick pro- 
tective shield of aluminum. 
In publicly deploring his own inven- 
ist week Dr. Longoria said: 


quite possible that some one 
stumble across the particular 
ic wave I used. I found it ac- 
entally myself and I am certainly 
it proud of the discovery ... The 
ray lies in one of the unexplored 
ney bands in the vicinity of the 
, It kills painlessly without 
I ig, by changing the blood to a 
s substance . . . I could assemble 
a machine again but I never 
I am interested now only in 
something to help civilization, 
h seems to be going backward in- 

| of ahead. 


itive of Spain, 49-year-old Dr. 





Science Facts 


dren of lepers are born clean 
1 30 live to be 100 years old .. . 


ee 


; disease caused by silica dust. 


« 


out of every 15 is poisoned by it 


{ia Massachusetts Institute of Technology has made high-speed photographs 
showing a golf ball (after being struck by a club) revolving backwards in 
it at the rate of 5,000 revolutions a second... q Fingerprinting is not new. 
hough England first used the technique in detecting criminals in 1890, the 
nese took fingerprints for identification purposes as far back as the year 
++ @ Studies have indicated that today’s college-age Americans average 
inches taller and weigh about seven pounds more than did their parents and 
. ++ J Leprosy is not hereditary; the 
- +. J Out of every 1,000,000 persons, no more 
@ Approximately 500,000 American workers 
h as sand-blasters and stone-cutters) are daily exposed to silicosis, the dread 
Special masks are their only protection 
€ The more frequently a leather-bound book is used, the longer it will last. 
id perspiration contains salt, and salt helps preserve leather bindings .. . 
t has been estimated by some experts that water pollution in the United States 
iseS an annual capital loss of more than six billion dollars . 
rs in the air, the tiny humming bird beats its wings at the rate of 40 strokes 
cond, and at the rate of 70 a second in flight take-off . . . 
ve asserted that one out of every five persons drinks milk to ill effect and that 
. ++ QJ The hypothalmus, located at the 
of the brain, acts as a thermostat to maintain aniform temperature in the 
in body . .. @ To chirp, the cricket rubs its wings together; when it chirps, 
aches a note two octaves higher than high C ou the piano. 


ndparents at the same time of life 





Longoria probably is rich enough to 
help civilization with uplift work. A 
physician and a physicist, he report- 
edly received $6,000,000 three years 
ago for three electric-welding pro- 
cesses he had invented. 
ee 


“Phoroptor” 


In the field of optometry, the oculist 
and the optician work hand in hand. 
To correct weak eyesight, the oculist 
prescribes lenses of certain strength 
and the optician supplies the finished 
product—the spectacles. 

To test vision, modern optometrists 
employ numerous gadgets, some elab- 
orate and some simple, but all design- 
ed to determine the best possible glass- 
es for whatever deficiency the eyes 
may show. Until a relatively short 
time ago, testing of this sort depended 
almost exclusively on hand manipula- 
tion of a spectacle frame which was 
held up before the patient’s eyes as 
various lens combinations were in- 
serted and tried. On the basis of this 
procedure—often tedious and _ inac- 
curate—oculists wrote out their eye- 
glass prescriptions. Today, however, 
there is a machine to take care of that. 

Described last week with picture 
and text (see cut), the machine is 
called a “phoroptor” and is a product 
of the big American Optical Company 
of Southbridge, Mass. Eliminating all 
hand manipulation, it contains 36 
lenses which can be moved speedily 
into an almost infinite number of dif- 
ferent combinations. As the patient 
peers through it, the operator turns 
dials and knobs which set the internal 
mechanism in motion. This mechan- 
ism automatically adds individual lens 
powers, calculates and records the cor- 
rective procedure, and reduces to an 
absolute minimum the margin of 


error in prescribing for the patient’s 
vision, 

The “phoroptor,” according to its 
makers, is “one of the most remarkable 



















-+ J While it 


Some scientists 





The Machine Adds, Calculates, Reduces 


eyesight-testing instruments ever de- 
veloped.” With its virtually countless 
combinations of lens powers, oculists 
and opticians are now able to work out 
more than 60 billion different prescrip- 
tions for glasses. The exact figure, says 
the proudly precise American Optical 
Company, is 61,060,386,816. 


—————_—_—_—_——_- > ——__— 


Molasses and fron 


In the folklore of food, raisins and 
spinach loom large as body-builders 
with great iron content. Nine out of 
ten people overlook molasses entirely. 

Yet in Cambridge, Mass., last week, 
studies completed at the Massachusetss 
Institute of Technology shattered the 
raisin-and-spinach myth and crowned 
molasses as iron king of the food 
world. 


Experimenting with rats and test 
tubes, three M. I. T. scientists found 
that the sticky brown delicacy of 
childhood stands first among all iron- 
containing edibles. The scientists— 
Dr. R. S. Harris, Dr. J. W. M. Bunker 
and L. M. Mosher—found further that 
molasses may be used to good effect in 
the treatment of nutritional anemia, 
which is prevalent among growing 
children, Their experiments indicated 
also that poorer and less refined 
grades of molasses (a by-product of 
sugar manufacture) are richer in the 
iron most suitable for building hemo- 
globin, the red coloring matter in the 
blood corpuscles, 

To bear out the point that molasses 
is the foremost of all “iron foods,” 
the M. I. T. findings were summarized 
in a table. This showed molasses 
heading the list, with a content of 6.1 
parts of usable iron per 100,0000 parts 
of molasses, by weight. Second came 
beef liver, with 5.6 parts per 100,000, 
and third was oatmeal, with 4.6 parts. 

Far down the list came raisins, with 
a usable iron content equal to only 
about a third of that found in mo- 
lasses. Farther down still was spin- 
ach, widely touted in song and story 
as food for the red-blooded. As 
against 6.1 for molasses, it showed 
only 0.5 parts of iron per 100,000 parts 
of itself. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Air Mecca 


As a city which prides itself on 
having everything, New York has 
long lamented one great lack—an air- 
port of its own. Plane passengers 
to and from the metropolis had to use 
the field across the Hudson at Newark, 
N. J. Last week, however, New York’s 
lack was spectacularly filled. 

Before a host of officials and 325,000 
of his constituents, little Mayor Fior- 
ello H. LaGuardia, bursting with pride, 
opened the North Beach Municipal 
Airport for regular commercial serv- 
ice. At the same time, he gave the 
world its biggest and best center for 
commercial aviation. All America’s 
major transcontinental and interna- 
tional air transport companies plan 
to use North Beach, making it pos- 
sible for air travelers to hop from 
Gotham direct to South America, the 
West Coast or Europe. 

Two years and 40 million dollars 
were spent to create this mecca of 
the airways. Built by WPA labor, 
North Beach represents the largest 
relief project in the country. Its 
558 acres are lined with four concrete 
runways from 3,532 to 6,000 feet long, 
from 150 to 200 feet wide. In the cen- 
ter of the field stands the arc-shaped 
administration center, flanked on each 
side by three hangars, each as big as 
New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
The port’s total floor space is 931,- 
500 square feet. There is parking 
space for 5,000 cars; three restaurants 
can seat 1,500 diners; busy business 
men can rent offices and conference 
rooms for en route transactions—rent- 
als port officials expect to bring them 
$50,000 a year. 


. . 

Random Statistics 

N THE travel year just ended, 
I 1542 million persons visited the 
Federal park system in the United 
States. This includes historic sites, 
famous monuments and the 25 na- 
tional parks ... @ Blaming it ona 
“warped moral outlook,” American 
hotel men report that souvenir- 
hunters each year walk away with 
more than a million dollars worth 
of such hotel property as towels, 
ashtrays, silverware and blankets 
..+ @ In a year’s time U. S. air- 
plane manufacturers could gear 
themselves to produce new planes 
at the rate of 5,000 a month—be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 more than any 
country abroad ... @ According 
to Federal figures, forest fires last 
year burned over 33,815,100 acres, 
an area as big as Arkansas ... 
@ There are approximately three 
million miles of highways in the 
United States ... @ The Division 
of Predator and Rodent Control in 
the Federal Bureau of Biological 
Survey last year took protective 
measures against the prairie dog in 
more than two million acres of land. 
The prairie dog endangers livestock 
and eats up valuable range forage. 


























North Beach is the apple of La- 
Guardia’s eye, and he pushed the 
project to completion in the face of 
several tall obstacles. First was the 
criticism of his political foes, who 
charged that the port was a foolish 
civic luxury that would never pay for 
itself. That it would be self-sufficient, 
LaGuardia said recently, he was “will- 
ing to stake my reputation as an ad- 
ministrator and a builder.” Second 
was a long and bitter fight with 
Newark, which appealed to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to prohibit air- 
lines from transferring their bases 
from Newark to North Beach, The 
CAA decision, still pending last week, 
was expected to favor New York. 
Lastly, Postmaster General James A. 
Farley has refused to designate North 
Beach as an eastern airmail] terminus. 
Once the port swings into commercial 
operation, New Yorkers feel confident, 
Farley will give in. If and when that 
happens, Gotham will be able to add 
to its long list another “biggest and 
best in the world.” 





Over-40 Formula 


When a man reaches 40 years of age 
he has, on an average, some 29 years 
of life yet before him. Mature of mind 
and active of body, he is often said to 
be at the “prime of life.” 

Yet under a widely practiced policy 
in hiring and firing workers, particu- 
larly those whose productivity de- 
pends largely on physical abilities, 
highly efficient U. S. industries have 
long discriminated against men “over 
40.” 

Last week the “over-40” worker re- 
ceived new attention in upper New 
York state, where a Joint Legislative 
Committee Studying Discrimination in 
Employment of the Middle-Aged has 
been active for more than a year. 
Complying with a request from the 
committee’s chairman, Republican As- 
semblyman James J. Wadsworth of the 
State Legislature, 36 Rochester, N. Y., 
industries employing 35,000 persons 
announced a voluntary plan “to main- 
tuin a balance between older and 
younger workers approximating the 
working age groups of the community.” 

Because 43 per cent of the present 
employees in the participating com- 
panies are over 40 as against 42 per in 
that age group among the entire state’s 
employables, Wadsworth said _ the 
agreement was a declaration of exist- 
ing policies rather than a new plan. 

Principles of the Rochester formula 
include: (1) hiring with regard to ail 
qualifications, not age alone; (2) firing, 
when necessary, on the same basis, 
with additional consideration for 
length of service; (3) determination of 
jobs for workers of decreased pro- 
ductivity; (4) retraining of workers; 
and (5) aid to incapacitated workers 
in rehabilitation. 

Among the companies that have 
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Intern 


Rep. Wadsworth: 36 Companies Complied 


agreed to make use of the poli 
conducting their businesses are 
well-known concerns-as the Ba 
and Lomb Optical Company; Delc 
pliance Corporation (General Mot 
Eastman Kodak Company and 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone \| 
facturing Company. 

Hoping for general adoption of 


fully pointed to the preliminary 
periences of the Rochester compa 
as proof that “: 
maintaining a fair balance bety 
youth and age leads to efficient | 
agement.” 


I. B. A.’s 28th 
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Because their business is concerned 
with the sale of stocks. and bonds, in- 
vestment bankers are particularly per- 
turbed by the “stagnant pools” of idk 
capital in the United States, which 


business depression. 


fry 


many believe is chiefly responsible { 


Consequently, as 600 of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association’s 714 mem- 
bers converged at Del Monte, Calif, 


last fortnight for the association’s 25th 


annual convention, the question of 
how to sluice idle capital into indus- 
En 
route home last week after the [iv 


try was uppermost in their minds. 


day meeting, they were considering 
such reports and statements as th: 


e To retiring I. B. A. president J: 
C. Witter of San Francisco, Fed 
laws and regulations are the bigs 


obstacles to the free flow of capit 
He was particulai 
critical of the New Deal’s heavy tax 
on big incomes, taxes which, he sai 


into industry. 


were so great they discourage t 
wealthy from investing in busin« 


In addition, he called for amendme 
requi! 
ments of the Securities and Exchan 
Act, which he claimed restricted se! 


of “unnecessary” technical 


St 


} 


ously the buying and selling of secur!- 


ties. 

e@ Lionel D. Edie, New York eco! 
mist, saw government financing 
contributing largely to the decline 


private capital investment. Said Edi 
“In the decade of the 1920s, there 


$9 of private corporate financing {0' 


every $1 of government financin 


whereas in the 1930s, there has bee! 
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only 30 cents of private financing for 
each $1 of government financing. 
Since the New Deal, the average new 
capital by private financing has been 
about $600,000,000 annually, against 


¢3 600,000,000 in the previous decade, 
or about one-sixth as much.” 


At a forum meeting, the recommen- 
dation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for segregating the brok- 
erage and underwriting functions of 
Stock Exchange firms was sharply op- 
posed by several speakers. It was 
condemned as unnecessary for protec- 
ition of the public and detrimental to 
the investment banking business. 
4s the convention ended with the 
election of E. F. Connely, president of 
the First of Michigan Corp., Detroit, 
as the new I. B. A. president, it was 
clear that the investment bankers were 
still generally anti-New Deal. It was 
iso clear the association would in- 
tensify its demands for: (1) simplifica- 
of regulations governing regis- 
tration of securities; (2) shortening of 
elimination of the S. E. C.’s 20-day 
iting period between the filing of a 
registration statement and public of- 
fering of the securities. 
a —————________— 


Briefs 


q For the first time since 1937, steel 
production last week was operating at 
9) per cent of capacity. Spurred by 
better general business conditions and 
in aaticipation of European needs, 
steel-buying has almost reached its 
peak with the mills unable to accept 
much more business this year, 


@ The 4-H award for star farmer of 
1939 went to Norman W. Kruse, 18 
;s old, of Loretto, Neb. The $500 
prize was given to Kruse, a freshman 
in the University of Nebraska Agricul- 
College, at the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City. A 
specialist in livestock, the youth netted 
“1,296.45 from a program conducted 
his father’s farm. His stock herd, 
ch started with one cow, now in- 
ludes eight cattle, 40 hogs and 17 
s! ep. 


€ On the ground that the facts in 
the indictment were insufficient to 
rrant prosecution, a Federal anti- 
trust suit aimed at ice-cream manu- 
\urers in 47 states was dismissed by 
rederal Judge Philip L. Sullivan in 
Chicago. Twenty individuals and 
ily corporations had been named 
the Department of Justice. 


€ Cinnabar mine operators in the 
lingula district of Texas have hopes 
ir demands raising the price for 
ksilver to the $500 a flask (76 
ds) mark reached during the First 
Vorld War. Selling at $80 a flask be- 
the second war started, quick- 

er was going at $160 last week. 


€ A total of $12,854,113 was deposit- 

1 School savings accounts by 2,543,- 
children during the last school 
according to W. Espey Albig, 
cretary of the savings division of the 
\merican Bankers Association. The 
hildren left $3,246,840 on deposit at 
ne end of the year. 















EDUCATION 


Scholars’ Shift 


Half graduate school, half research 
foundation, almost entirely without 
academic machinery, the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J., is 
unique among American educational 
establishments. The men and women 
who attend are not students but “mem- 
bers,” and each is a doctor of philos- 
ophy. It offers no courses, requires 
no examinations, grants no degrees. On 
the faculty are such eminent scholars 
as Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann. 
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International 


Flexner Closed a Distinguished Career 


The Institute was founded nine years 
ago by Louis Bamberger, a Newark, 
N. J., merchant, and his sister, Mrs. 
Felix Fuld. Last week the man who 
has directed the Institute since the be- 
ginning resigned. On advice of his 
physician, 74-year-old Dr. Abraham 
Flexner gave up his post at the head of 
an organization with an endowment 
of some $8,000,000, given principally 
by the founders, and a world-wide 
reputation as a center of studies in 
pure science and high scholarship. 

With his resignation, the Kentucky- 


born scholar also brought to a close an 


active career distinguished by such 
achievements as his survey for the 








Carnegie Foundation,. which resulted 
in a sweeping reorganization of Amer- 
ican medical education, 

To carry on Dr. Flexner’s work at 
the Institute, which is distinct from, 
but cooperates closely with, Princeton 
University, the board of directors 
chose another famed scholar: Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 
more College at Swarthmore, Pa., and 
American secretary to the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trustees. Looking for- 
ward to the Institute directorship as 
“one more stirring adventure,” the 
59-year-old progressive educator saw 
an opportunity to make “a great con- 
tribution” to both American and Euro- 
pean scholarship. 


School Shorts 


@ Three hundred and twenty three 
acres of land have been acquired at 
Valley Forge, Pa.—winter headquart- 
ers of George Washington’s revolution- 
ary army during 1777-78—for an 
undergraduate college of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the university’s 
national alumni committee revealed. 
The new school would cost $600,000 
and would be largely devoted to train- 
ing men in American government, his- 
tory and culture. 


q@ Appealing to the U. S. State De- 
partment for aid, Columbia University 
officials disclosed a slick racket being 
worked on foreign students anxious to 
enroll at the New York City institu- 
tion. For sums ranging up to $5,000, 
unidentified swindlers have been giv- 
ing prospective foreign students en- 
trance blanks to fill out, promising that 
the blanks would automatically be ac- 
cepted, guaranteeing the students ad- 
mission. In reality, entrance blanks 
are sent free to anyone, but in them- 
selves do not guarantee admission to 
Columbia. 





@ Two billion dollars—nearly half 
of which was in Federal grants—has 
been spent on construction of U. S. 
schoolhousés since 1933, Dr. S. L. 
Smith of Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., estimated at the Annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of School- 
house Construction in New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 





“Second World War” 


PATHFINDER refers to the present 
European war as the “Second World 
War.” Why? 

A. Halquist 
Clearbrook, Minn. 


*. * * 


Please explain why you call the 
present war the “Second World War.” 
This appears to us as a misnomer. 
You do not consider America in the 
war at the present time, do you? 

Glenn Townsend 
President 
Hoody Peanut Products Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


HESE are two of many letters re- 

cently received by PATHFINDER 
in reference to the phrase we use to 
identify the conflict now going on 
abroad. The question is to the point, 
and we take this opportunity to at- 
tempt an answer. 

In the first place, “Second World 
War” is a convenient journalistic 
phrase. Over and above mere con- 
venience, however, it is probably as 
accurate a combination of words as 
can be found to describe what amounts 
to a globe-circling struggle in words, 
men and arms. 

When PATHFINDER says “Second 
World War,” it means a war that di- 
rectly and indirectly affects the po- 
litical, social and economic fortunes 
of every major nation on the face of 
the earth. It other words, although 
all major nations are not involved in 
the actual physical combat, all major 
nations are involved to the extent 
that no one of them can escape its 
effects. 

As we asserted editorially some 
weeks ago, the United States is not in 
this war, but it very definitely is not 
immune to it. The current neu- 
trality debate is evidence enough 
of that. As Congress searches for a 
formula to keep us out of direct in- 
volvement, our domestic affairs have 
been relegated to second place. Our 
government today is engaged almost 
exclusively in adjusting itself to the 
situation abroad; our citizens cannot 
travel where they want or when they 
want; our merchant marine is threat- 
ened with enforced idleness; the whole 
tempo of our national life is under- 
going a change—all because of the 
war abroad. 


Indeed, it can be said that we are 
engaged in this struggle insofar as 
our diplomacy and foreign policy have 
an important bearing on it. Chamber- 
lain, Daladier, Stalin and Hitler are 
figuratively present in-the halls of 
Congress, because they are vitally in- 
terested in what Congress does—per- 


haps Hitler most of all. In that sense, 
therefore, in the diplomatic sense, we 
are feeling our way in the “Second 
World War” and we are part of it. 

It is not accurate, in our opinion, to 
say that this is a “European” war. 
Nations far away from continental 
Europe are actively taking part in the 
physical struggle— Canada in this 
hemisphere, Australia on the other 
side of the world, the Union of South 
Africa from below the Mediterranean. 
Clearly, the war is not geographically 
limited. And very clearly, there is a 
connection between it and the war 
politics of Russia and all Asia. 

The war today is not simply a war 
confined to a particular front, or to 
clashes between an army and navy 
on one side and an army and navy on 
the other. It is a war of diplomacy 
as well; it is a war of werds, too, a 
war of propaganda; and it spreads its 
shadow everywhere. It is titantic in 
its implications, for out of it may 
come a new world order or a new 
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world chaos. Under the circumstan.. 
therefore, PATHFINDER believes |), t 


“Second World War” is the righ; 
phrase, and the only one, for {hs 
thing that afflicts us all, 


q 
The Essence of Trade 


| CONNECTION with our lead 
ticle on Latin American trade, 
should like to quote here a few 
cerpts from a speech made recen!|, 
by Arthur S. Kleeman of the Colonia! 
Trust Company of New York. 


There is, says Mr. Kleeman, “, 
homely truth which to me, as a banke: 
seems as plain as the proverbial ))ro- 
boscis. And so I venture to point 
it out as a path to the further (e- 
velopment of our export business ., . 
Here it is: We must try to buy ay 
well as sell! We must try to impr! 
just as earnestly, just as intelligent), 
just as energetically as we seek 
export.” 

Suggesting that government 
business work jointly through a 
agency to be called the Import 
search Bureau, Mr. Kleeman s.:\s 
further: 

There must be thousands of impor! 
opportunities which, in addition 
being potentially profitable, could ! 
made the quid pro quo for a great 
increased sale of American  proi- 
wets ... 

Thus, if Uruguay has difficulty i 
selling her wool crop, why not a r 
and businesslike effort, through thi 
Import Research Bureau, to help h 
find an adequate market? I know w: 
have wool of our own to sell, and 
know there are still those who wi 
say that rather than find ways to aid 
in the marketing of Uruguayan wo 
we should, instead, build up a high 
tariff wall... 

No modern business thinker be- 
lieves, in this enlightened day, tha 
prohibitive tariffs to protect America 
markets are anything but a_ shor't- 
sighted means of inviting counter ir- 
ritants from other countries. And 
that means that while by such met! 
ods we may help the wool business a! 
home, we kill off the motor car pu: 
chasing power in Uruguay, or tli 
machine tool potentialities in Au 
tralia... 

Mr. Kleeman’s wool example is quite 
sound, and it can be applied to ev: 
so many other products in ever 50 
many other countries. In short, 
point is that nations must give as w:'!! 
as take, if there is to be a free flow 
and mutual interchange of comme! 
across the borders and oceans of tlic 
world. They must buy as well as s¢!! 


In the present war situation, t!'> 
applies with special force to the Un''- 
ed States and to our relationship w''! 
Latin America, But as Mr. Kleem 
points out, it applies also to our | 
lationship with the whole world. | 
we expect to be salesmen we must ! 
customers, too. That is the essen 
of all international trade. Simple. ! 
true—and important. 
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Peace Sentiment 


PARADE marched up Main Street 

\ in Joe Doaks’s home town. It 
‘urned left at the church, turned left 
sain at the armory, and finally dis- 
handed in front of the post office. 

It was a peace parade, and it was 
led by the mayor. Unofficially bring- 
ing up the rear and wearing a grin 
imost as broad as the brim of his 


big Kentucky hat, marched Colonel 


Straw Ballot. 

\nd so when he at last reached Joe 
Doak’s home, the genial Colonel, still 
pufling a bit, was glad to sit down in 
his customary chair on the porch. 

“| should think, Colonel,” said Joe, 
“that after all the traveling you do 
each week, you’d scarcely want to 

irch in a parade.” 

“Well, sir,” drawled the old gentle- 

after a space, “I’ve seen a num- 








Answers Towns over 

j ee 25,000 pop. 
Remain Neutral 92.0% 
Take Sides 6.8% 
No Opinion 1.2% 
Total 100.0% 


PATHFINDER POLL 








The Questions & Answers 


Should the U. S. remain neutral in the European conflict? 


“Moreover, sir, I polled 
ice men. Wherever I found a man 
who had served in the World War, I 
asked him: Would you favor the U. S. 
participating in this war as in the 
previous World War?” 

“Well, Colonel,” put in Joe, “I guess 
the answer to that was 100 per cent 
‘no!’ Wasn’t it?” 

“No, Mr. Doaks. I was surprised to 
find it was not. More than one out 
of every 10 men were in favor of hav- 
ing the U. S. actively engage in the 
battles of this war as it did when they 
themselves saw military service 21 
years ago.” 

“I can’t understand that,” said Joe, 
with a somewhat puzzled look. 

“They were sincere,” said the 
Colonel. “They were just as sincere 
in their opinion as the 83 per cent of 
their fellow ex-service men who said 
‘no.’ Some of them, sir, said they felt 








National 

Towns under Rural | Composite 
25,000 pop. a Average 
91.9% 92.6% 92.2% 
6.1% 5.6% 6.2% 
2.0% 1.8% 1.6% 
100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 


Would you favor the U. S. participating in this war as in the previous 


World War? 


| Towns over 


jn a | 


Answers by 
Ex-Servicemen 25,000 pop. 
Participate as in 
t war 15.0% 
Stay Out 81.3% 
Opinion 3.7% 
100.0% 


National 

Towns under Rural Composite 
25,000 pop. Average 
14.3% 11.4% 13.4% 
79.4% 85.7% 82.7% 
6.3% 2.9% 3.9% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


of these peace parades around 
U. S. in the past several weeks, 
| | just couldn’t resist hitching on 
ne of them. Besides, they express 
will of a tremendous majority.” 
been checking up on war sentiment 
i, Colonel?” Joe asked. 
it would be more appropriate this 
to say I’ve been checking up on 
sentiment,” the Colonel replied. 
rhe question I’ve been asking folks 
ry section of the country is this: 
Should the U. S. remain neutral in 
European conflict? And here in 
iational average figure, you can 
ee at a glanee that the bulk of public 
iment favors peace—better than 
per cent.” 

Doaks studied the percentage 
ires on the chart Colonel Ballot had 
ust in his hand. “Looks like peo- 

in every type of locality feel the 

e, too,” was his comment. 
You’re right,” the old gentleman af- 
ied. “There’s not one per cent dif- 
ence in the relative strength of 
trality sentiment among the differ- 
population groups. 


an obligation to complete once and for 
all a task they thought they had finish- 
ed in 1918. Others were simply stir- 
red by their sympathy for defeated 
Poland or their animosity for the Nazis 
and their Russian allies.” 

“As for me, Colonel,” said Joe Doaks, 
“all I can say is that in the peace pa- 
rade we had in this town today, there 
wasn’t a veteran who wanted to see 
America at war again.” 

And on this rather sober note, Joe 
Doaks and his good friend Colonel 
Ballot parted for another week, the 
Colonel marching off in all directions 
on a new poll for PATHFINDER. 
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Once across your face with a 
keen Star Blade and you are 
clean. No need to double-cross 
your beard—Star is so sharp it 
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TRADE SOUTH— 


(Continued from page 4) 


these Argentine staples last year kept 
U. S. purchases there down to $29,036,- 
000, while Argentina spent $75,665,000 
for our goods. Dissatisfied with such 
one-sided dealing, Argentina at the end 


of last year slapped an absolute em- . 


bargo on import of 130 U. S. commod- 
ities, and last January the Argentine 
Minister of Finance announced he in- 
tended to slash imports of U. S. goods 
40 per cent in 1939. 


. « « How to Boost Sales 


e Finance: As debtor nations, the 
Latin American countries must main- 
tain favorable trade balances—must 
sell more than they buy in foreign 
markets. Yet many of the southern 
Americas have unfavorable trade bal- 
ances with thé U. S. Thus last year, 
Venezuela bought 


$54,939,000 worth —Trade with the Twenty 


of merchandise in 
this country .and 
sold only $36,852,- 
000 in return; cor- 
responding figures 
for Panama were 
$10,139,000 and 


from Argentina. 


extent that many are one-product 
countries. . . During prosperity days, 
when the world needs raw materials, 
the governments and the people of 
Latin America have been prone, in a 
gambler spirit, to neglect everything 
except the one or two major products 
which find exaggerated sale abroad. 
They have floated down this one gold- 
en stream until they hit the rocks.” + 

For this reason, a war boom below 
the Rio Grande would undoubtedly 
lead to chaotic post-war economic dis- 
integration, and a sudden, artificial 
spurt in inter-American trade, if based 
chiefly on wartime dislocation of in- 
ternational markets, might have seri- 
ous consequences for the U. S. as well. 

To these peace-time barriers in the 
way of increasing commerce among 
the Americas, the war itself added an- 
other. While Latin America bought 
some $250,000,000 worth of goods a 
year from Germany, it also sold to the 


HE extent of U. S. trade varies widely among the 20 Latin American countries. 
Of these our biggest customer is Argentina, which last year spent $75,665,000 
on imports from the United States, as against $29,036,000 spent by us on imports 
Mexico leads all Latin America in selling to the U. S., its 1938 
exports to this country totaling $125,396,000. Here is the nation-by-nation Latin 
American trade record for last year: 


BOUGHT FROM THE U. S. 




























SOLD TO THE U. S. 
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Latin America for loss of German jy. 
chases, if the U. S. was to capture (er. 
many’s market in Latin America. 

Faced with these formidable (j;;. 
culties, U. S. economists last 
were pondering ways and means if 
overcoming them. An extraordin ry 
conference of manufacturers and »\ 
porters called at the Commerce }),. 
partment by Under Secretary Edy ;4 
Noble recommended careful, },;). 
range study of the various Latin A; 
ican economies to discover what ¢ 
might be produced in the south ; 
would find a strong, non-competitiy, 
demand in the U. S. Mentioned 
possibilities were hardwoods, 1)\0\,| 
alloys, drugs and rubber. 

A second move in the same dir 
tion was the Inter-American Cons,)|;- 
ative Economic and Financial (\\);)- 
mittee, organized by the recent [)j{er- 
American Conference at Panama (ity. 
Scheduled to meet in Washington 0; 
month, this 
mittee, including 
financial and 
nomic experts of 
all 21 Americas. 
will concentrate 
on methods of 
building up iiter- 
American 
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$3,340,000. Per Cent Per Cent merce to with- 
of Total of Total 
Taken together, Country Dollars Imports Dollars Exports stand the shock o 
however, the Argentina ......... $75,665,000 17.6% $29,036,000 8.1% inevitable losses 
southern Americas Bolivia wee soe eee ade 6,556,000 25.5 1,595,000 4.6 abroad. Out of its 
do enjoy a favors | ER astoos get | tgp 8g |” deliberations ns 
able trade balance | Colombia .......... 44,370,000 49.9 55,635,000 59.0 ee. oeander 
with the U. S.— Costa Rica ......... 6,195,000 49.1 4,628,000 45.6 permanent basis 
last year, for ex- a ee 75,152,000 70.9 108,363,000 75.9 of trade for the 
ample, their ex- Dominican Rep. 6,072,000 54.0 4,607,000 32.0 whole Western 
ports totaled $553,- Se 3,829,000 34.6 4,731,000 37.5 Hemisphere. 
000,000, their im- | Guatemala ......... Herryor4 540 "2.972.000 13.0 Stil another 
4 f i 4 ME SO Gwb OSS eee ee ES ° " * 9 a o. ste is the State 
eres, 9987,000,008 Honduras .......... 5,871,000 62.0 6,362,000 86.4 ee, 
But, oy trem a 63,225,000 57.7 125,396,000 674 ge oid te? 
one © SS Nicaragua ......... 3,058,000 59.7 3,961,000 67.3 gram of reciproca 
which could be | panama............ 10,139,000 57.8 3,340,000 88.6 trade treaties with 
used to purchase | Paraguay ........... 938,000 9.4 1,105,000 12.3 Latin America. 
additional U. S. ee ae 20,003,000 34.3 20,560,000 26.8 Ten such pacts are 
goods, this margin El Salvador ........ 4,275,000 46.7 6,755,000 61.8 already in effect, 
has not been suf- Uruguay ........... _5,108,000 12.0 2,182,000 4.0 and their support- 
ficient even to Venezuela ceececes Las 54,939,000 ___—-56.3 36,852,000 13.2 ers point out that 
service interest Grae Tetal ....cess $497,195,000 35.8% $553,006,000 31.5% in every case the 





charges on Latin 
American public 
and private debts. Therefore, if the 
U. S. expects to boost its sales in the 
south, it must not only continue to buy 
more than it sells there, but may even 
have to fatten the margin of Latin 
America’s favorable trade balance. 


® Economy: Virtually all Latin 
American economies suffer one major 
curse—lack of diversification. Almost 
without exception, they tend to put all 
their economic eggs in one basket. 
Thus in 1936, tin constituted 71.4 per 
cent of all Bolivian exports; coffee 
accounted for 70.7 per cent of Brazil’s 
exports; copper and nitrates were 66.2 
per cent of Chilean exports; petroleum 
represented 84 per cent of Venezuela’s 
exports. As Carleton Beals pointed out 
in his America South: 

“The principal exploited wealth of 
the Latin American countries is still 
mineral and agricultural. They all 
suffer from lack of rounded economies, 
of diversification of production, to the 


Reich more than $200,000,000 worth of 
its own products. If German sales to 
Central and South America were to 
vanish, it seemed plain, so were Cen- 
tral and South American sales to Ger- 


many. The resultant hole in Latin 
American purchasing power would 
have to be filled by someone if the 
south was to boost its purchases in 
the U, S. 

One possible substitute for the Ger- 
man market was the allies. Though 
Britain and France planned to rely 
as much as possible during the war 
on their own supplies and those of 
their dominions and possessions, a 
long war might force them to turn to 
Latin America for raw materials, But 
until and unless that happened, the 
U. S. itself would have to compensate 


¢ Others add that Latin American governments and 
people are not alone to blame for this kind of specula- 
tion. Foreign investors, eager for quick profits, have 
done much to stimulate the “‘gambler spirit’’ of con- 
centrating on readily saleable commodities. 






result has been an 
increase in U. 5S. 
trade with the countries entering 
into agreements. Consequently, the 
State Department is increasing its 
efforts in this direction as a re- 
sult of the war. Completion of 4 
treaty with Venezuela is expected 
soon; formal negotiations are alread) 
underway with Argentina and Chile; 
preliminary conversations have beet 
started with several other Latin Amcr- 
ican governments. 


«e+ Plan, Work—and Risk 


To widen the U. S. slice of the Latin 
American market, most experts agree, 
study, planning and hard work are 10! 
in themselves sufficient—there mus! 
also be financial risk, If Latin Ame‘ 
ica is to produce goods the U, S. can 
consume, if Latin America is to <e- 
velop. well-rounded economies 0" 
which the U. S. can rely, it can only 
be done with the aid of U. S. finance. 


The Roosevelt Administration !45 
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moved in three definite ways to en- 
courage such risk. The President has 
asked Congress to grant the Federal 
Export-Import Bank $500,000,000 in 
commercial credits to foster inter- 
American trade, Federal Loan Admin- 
‘strator Jesse Jones has infermed ex- 
porters and industrialists that the Re- 
struction Finance Corporation 
stands ready to finance private firms 
-eeking to increase their southern 
kets. Finally, the White House 
nnounced last week that ways were 
being studied of using some of this 
nation’s vast -17-billion-dollar gold 
hoard to strengthen Central and South 
{merican currencies with an eye to 
eased purchases in the U. S. 


..- U.S. Dollar Returns 


Suggestions that Americans risk 
dollars to sweeten inter-Amer- 
trade meet much resistance, All 

of the Latin American countries have 


d serious difficulty meeting pay- 
ments on their foreign debts, and most 
of them are now in default. Only 
Argentina, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic are regularly meeting inter- 


est payments on their bonds; Uruguay 
makes partial payment. Total U. 
ngs of Latin American securities 
“1,346,210,000—of this, $531,000,- 
(0 is in complete default. 
On the other hand, economists like 
\Winkler point out that the total 
\merican investment in Latin Amer- 
including direct industrial in- 
ent and holdings of private se- 
ties, is about $3,261,200,000, so that 
he defaulted government bonds re- 
present only 11 per cent of the entire 
vestment. To Winkler, this suggests 
“it is not entirely incorrect to 
that American investments have, 
d large, yielded a reasonable re- 


- ~ 


Va 


In the field of Federal risk-taking, 
of gold to bolster Latin American 
necies is an experiment whose re- 
must be awaited. But commer- 
credits by the Export-Import Bank 
a background in experience. The 
has advanced more than $100,- 
00.000 in such credits to Latin Amer- 
countries; to date there has been 
single default or delay in pay- 

t by any nation, 


. « « Where the Benefits Go 


reased sales to the south would 
merely line a few U. S. pockets; 
xports below the Rio Grande are 
rous and diversified, and the 
its go to many. Last year, the 
iern Americas bought 25 per cent 
e autos and auto parts exported 
e U. §S.; 30.7 per cent of the 

cal apparatus; 29 per cent of the 
iltural machinery; 37.7 per cent 
otton manufactures; 43.2 per cent 
heat flour; 19.7 per cent of indus- 
machinery. 
1 the other hand, the risks as well 
he profits in increasing inter- 
erican trade would have to be 
ne by many. The problem has 
n summed up by Assistant Secre- 
’ of State Adolf Berle: 
We must squarely decide whether 
want the trade; and if we do, 


aA ~ 





From The Milwaukee Journal 


To Take Profits, One Must Take Risks 


whether we are prepared to sink long- 
term credits in the Latin American 
countries for that purpose.” 

Greatly though the United States 
would gain in money, in jobs and in 
political solidarity from a southern 
trade boosted somewhere near its tre- 
mendous potentialities, there is still 
another incentive. 

No man now knows what the state 
of the world will be when the Second 
World War finally ends. There can be 
little doubt that the delicate and al- 
ready threadbare skein of internation- 
al economy will be dangerously dam- 
aged, perhaps beyond repair. A\l- 
though the ravages of war will cer- 
tainly not leave this nation’s economy 
untouched, yet the U. S. will, most 
men believe, be best able to lead the 
way back to economic sanity. 

To do this job, the United States 
itself must be economically strong. 
No country can hope to direct the tre- 
mendous job of post-war reconstruc- 
tion if its own industry, its own agri- 
culture and its own commerce are in 
a condition of chaos. One great bul- 
wark of U. S. economy would be a 
carefully nurtured and intelligently 
directed flow of trade within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. For these reasons, 
many men were saying last week that 
the job of building up inter-American 
commerce was a duty the United 
States owed to the whole world. 
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THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. 851 Bar St. 


The Case Against 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Send for new book by F. Paul Peterson, 
a frank and informative presentation cover- 
ing every phase of the subject’ Send one 
dollar to F. Paul Peterson, 915 Shreve Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. and copy will be 
sent postpaid by return mail. 





SPECIAL CLUB NO. 126 
True Story Magazine 


McCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues A $4.00 Value 


No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 

PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PATHFINDER 
POLLS 

OF 

PUBLIC 
OPINION 


An authentic, unbiased, scientific forecast 
of pending events secured through approved 
sampling methods to determine beforehand 
what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 
exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the nationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER. Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in each issue. Keep up with the times—in 
fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 
PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion. 

If your subscription is about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not a subscriber 
send $1.00 for 52 issues to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











Send your idea at once to Dept. P 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Does a Chicken Cross the Road? 


sLOr $100.00 in CASH for Best Answers 


We are willing to pay one hundred dollars cash money for 
the best answers to the above question. 
Cross the Road?’’ 
the person who gives us the best answer we will pay $50.00, 
and to the author of the 
five will receive $5.00 each. 

It is a lot of fun. 
swer may be, you have an equal chance if it is good. The 
decisions of the judges will be final. Equal prizes will be 
paid to tied contestants. 


. In the event the contestant wing first prize and his or her 
Miss Dot Fowler, 2206 Arch St., answer is in promptly, an additional award of $25.00 in cash 


will be given. Contest eloses Dec. 15, 1939. 








“Why Does a Chicken 
has been a baffling question for years. To 







second best reason, $25.00, The next 







No matter how crazy or sane your an- 













Special Promptness Awards! 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Bargain Items 


F YOU want a snorting, half-ton 

buffalo, a cavorting elk, or a full- 
grown deer, get in touch at once with 
the U. S. Bureau of Biologica] Survey. 

The Bureau, which is part of the In- 
terior Department, has been nice 
enough to send us all the facts and 
figures. At the moment, it says, it’s 
willing to sell 156 buffaloes, 43 elk 
and 100 mule deer. They represent a 
surplus, and the Bureau wants to un- 
load them to avoid over-grazing of 
Federal ranges. There’s really noth- 
ing unusual about this. The Bureau 
conducts such a sale every year, be- 
cause that’s about the best way to get 
rid of the annual big-game excess. 

In the current sale, you can have a 
buffalo for $60, an elk for $55, and a 
deer for $45. Besides the purchase 
price, though, you have to pay the cost 
of capturing, crating and shipping. 











OU can buy the animals either alive 
or drawn-and-quartered, but the 
Bureau gives preference to those who 
want them for propagation or exhi- 
bition purposes. If it can’t dispose of 
the surplus by selling to private indi- 
viduals, the Bureau gives the animals 
away free, gratis and for nothing to 
states, counties, towns or institutions 
who promise to put them in a zoo or 
something of the sort. 

[i case you’re interested, address 
“The Chief, Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Departmeni of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” Anybody’s eligible to ap- 
ply, but the Bureau reserves the right 
to turn down certain prospective cus- 
tomers—such as little boys who'd like 
to have a live buffalo for a pet. A 
house is no fit place for a half ton of 
snorting big game, and the govern- 
ment’s pretty firm about that. 


Words, Words, Words 


HAVEN’T made a line-by-line 

count, but we can tell you with 
no little certainty that Congressional 
tongues have been wagging recently 
at a rate that staggers the mind. 

The reason for this, of course, is the 
current neutrality debate. When that 
started, Senators and Representatives 
began feeling the presence of HIS- 
TORY, and that filled them with a 
great sense of RESPONSIBILITY, and 
that in turn made them want to give 
speeches that would resound forever 
through the halls of TIME. Every- 
body began to think he was another 
Daniel Webster, and so the words 
poured forth, torrents of them, and 
they’re still flowing. 

In this situation, our sympathies go 
out to the official shorthand reporters, 
whose trying job it is to take down all 
the deathless prose for the Congress- 
ional Record—and, presumably, for 
posterity also, They take down every 
spoken word of it, and up to this writ- 
ing they have taken down about 400,- 








International 


Downey: Probably the Biggest Bore 


000 words, pro and con. But this is 
only part of the verbiage that has 
tended to make the neutrality debate 
just a bit tiresome. In addition, the 
Record’s “Appendix,” which is a kind 
of grab-all for things not actually 
spoken on the floor, has been stuffed 
with thousands and thousands of lines 
at a cost of $54 a page. 


CCORDING to the shorthand re- 
porters, the debate’s fastest talker 
so far has been Republican Senator 
Charles Tobey of New Hampshire, who 
can speak at the rate of 300 words a 
minute. Biggest bore, probably, has 
been Democratic Senator Sheridan 
Downey of California, whose speech 
on neutrality lasted seven full hours. 
And if a vote were taken on the sub- 
ject, Representative Jacob Thorkelson 
of Butte, Montana, would in all likeli- 
hood win hands down as the silliest in- 
serter in the Record’s “Appendix.” By 
and large, his stuff’s been nonsense. 
Although a good deal of the ora- 
tory has been excellent, experts in 
such things feel there has been too 
much of it. At any rate, the Senate and 
House galleries aren’t crowded with 
spectators any more; the Daniel Web- 
sters seem to have been laying it on 


a bit too thick. 
a 


Statue Statistic 


IS is not a particularly stirring 

item, but you may be interested if 
you’re the type that relishes statistics 
in any form. To be brief about it, a 
recent survey discloses that this beau- 
tiful city of ours has more than 300 
public statues and monuments, and the 
total grows from day to day—a sculp- 
tor’s paradise. Depending on how 
finicky you are about art, Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol is probably the town’s 
most fascinating single collection of 
busts and pedestals. Perhaps its odd- 
est feature is that it honors more Vice 
Presidents than Presidents. Don’t ask 
us why at this time, but we’ll have the 
answer for you just as soon as there’s 
a moment to spare for a complete 
study of the subject. Maybe in the 
next issue. 


PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 











UR country rises or falls with 
position of the wage-earner. | 
needs of the rich alone are not enoug)) :, 
support any basic industry. The lar 
and most constant market in the w,.,, 
is the wage-earning American p. 
Their needs keep the wheels turn 
Hence, more production, more em; 
ment at high wages is the suprem: 
portunity and obligation of America 

dustrial management. 


—HENRY FO! 


Economy is of itself a great reven, 
—CICE! 


* . 


Think twice before you speak 0; 
once and you will speak and act the 
wisely for it. 

—BENJAMIN FRANK! 


* * > 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on; 

’T was not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on; 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 


—Rev. HENRY BURTON 


* * * 


Men are much more prone (the g: 
the pity) both to speak and believe ji 
their neighbors than to speak or belie, 
well of them. 

—THOMAS a KEMPIS 

The empty vessel makes the gr: 
sound. 

—SHAKESPEAI! 

Blessed is the man who, having nothii 
to say, abstains from giving word) 
dence of it. 

—GEORGE ELIO0O! 


* * * 


The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie: 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the 
head. 
—Lady ELIZABETH CAREW 


* * * 


Worry is interest paid on trouble bef 
it is due, 
—DEAN ING! 


Past sorrows, let us moderately lament 
them; 
For those to come, seek wisely to pre: 
vent them. 
—JOHN WEBSTER 


Labor has the power to rid us of thr 
great evils—Boredom, Vice and Poverty 
VOLTAIR! 


A sound Mind in a sound Body, is 4 
short but full description of a _ hap} 
State in this world. 

—LOCKI 


+ * 7 


Truth is tough. It will not break, like 
a bubble, at a touch; nay, you may kick 
it about all day, like a football, and it 
will be round and full at evening. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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th 
ugh + Dutchess County, N. Y., home coun- 
largest ‘vy of President FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
tat VELT, last week acquired a new prop- 
pt erty owner, taxpayer and voter— 
~ rHOMAS E. DEWEY, New York Dis- 
a rrict Attorney and foremost contender 
m the 1940 Republican Presidential 
omination. Dewey took title to a 
ORD )-aere estate in the town of Pawling. 


Reported price: $35,000. 

a voluntary bankruptcy petition 
d with a San Francisco Court, 
SALLY RAND, fan and bubble dancer 
nar excellence, listed debts of $64,631 
issets of only $8,067. She said 
had borrowed $739 on her auto- 
bile and had pawned a $2,500 dia- 
d bracelet for $1,000. Her debts 
ced from medical services for a 
dog to equipment—including fans 
bubbles—for her “Gay Paree” 
feature at the San Francisco fair, a 

ssion closed by creditors. 
"ON Still the youngest man to serve on 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 127 years 
(ssociate Justice WILLIAM O. DOUG- 
LAS passed his 41st birthday without 
relies elebration. In his six months on 
the High Bench, Douglas has _ pre- 
- served the informality for which he is 
us. He generally graces. the 
reatest bench with a pencil stuck behind his 
. ’ When the Court called at the 
ANI White House at the beginning of the 
current term, Douglas was the only 

ber without a top hat. 


* * * 


months as Governor of Pennsyl- 
has made 56-year-old ARTHUR 
H. JAMES dream of the day when he 
become a “plain old country 
ver,” the executive claims. James 
objects particularly to having to climb 
6 steps to his bedroom in the Execu- 
Mansion at Harrisburg. ‘“That’s 
tht for kids,” he remarked recent- 
“but it’s a lot of steps for me.” 


7 * * 


befor \t his own request JAMES ROOSE- 
|, 32-year-old son of the President, 
be demoted from the grade of lieu- 
it colonel to that of captain in the 
Marine Corps reserves. Roosevelt 

Marine headquarters that he felt 
» pre: t nk of lieutenant colonel was too 
for one of his “age and experi- 
’ Now a Hollywood executive, 
is seen temporary active service 
everal brief periods since his ap- 
nent to the Corps in 1936. 


* * * 


New York City, Mayor FIOREL- 

H. LaGUARDIA swore in LOU 

iIRIG, former captain and star first 

KI man of the New York Yankees, 
member of the city’s five-man 

le board, which decides the time 
lease for men serving indetermi- 
prison sentences. Gehrig, who 
forced by a chronic nerve afflic- 
n to quit baseball last spring after 
‘ng an all-time record of 2,130 con- 
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Gehrig Is “Damn Proud” of His New Job 


secutive games, will get $5,700 a year 
in his new post, which is for a 10-year 
term. His last year’s salary from the 
Yankees was $35,000. Explaining that 
he had “waded through” numerous 
books on parole and criminal psychol- 
ogy, the “Iron Man” admitted he was 
“damn proud” of the new job. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


_Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 
tifully enlarge any snapshot, photo, Kodak 
icture, print or negative to 5x7 inches 
REE—if you enclose this ad with 
10c for return mailing. Information, on 
hand tinting in natural colors with a 
FREE frame, sent immediately. Your 
original returned with your free en- 
largement. Look over your pictures 
now and send your favorite snapshot or 
negative today as_ this free offer is 
limited. DEA STUDIOS, Dept. 
118 N. 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 
















AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an re Aato-Diesel 


Mechanic and help you get a good job The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 





write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Nashville, Tenn, 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


a / 


K-RO 
won't kill 
Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
Sf try;Gets Rats 
= Every Time 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $200 a 
=< year. K-R-O Co, 
= Springfield, 0. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 

















SPECIAL OFFER NO. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.00—You SAVE 60c 


SPECIAL OFFER NO 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Country Home, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 


SPECIAL OFFER NO 


McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 
SPECIAL OFFER NO 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.40 
$1.45 


$1.60 
$1.60 


Magazines must all go to one address 


THE BIG FOUR 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 117 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. $1 75 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues . 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 





WORTH WHILE SAVINGS 
ON YOUR MAGAZINES 


These Special Offers Save You Up to 50% 









SPECIAL OFFER NO. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 





| Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


SPECIAL OFFER NO 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
| Household Magazine, 1 yr. 






118 
$1 15 
. 120 
$2.00 
| PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER NO. 124 
True Romances, 1 yr. ? 00 
. 125 
$2.00 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


| MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
| Woman’s World, 1 yr. 

— — MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY ~— — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER NO 
Screenland, 1 yr. 
Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 





Enclosed is $ for the magazines in Club 


No. . paws .. Bend to 
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20 
In any discussion— 
In any debate— 
Whenever opinions 
do not agree... 





determine the winner, 


Facts are stubborn things. You can’t 
escape them. They stare you in the face in 
spite of what you may think or do. PATH- 
FINDER believes in presenting the facts 
so that its readers may win, in any discus- 
sion, in any debate, when opinions do not 
agree. 


--Keep AHEAD 
of the War News 


Keep posted. Get both sides. Get the 
whole story of every burning question, 
every important news event—the inside 
details of war news. PATHFINDER pre- 
sents all sides of the news_ impartially, 
vividly, fearlessly. 


PATHFINDER editors digest the news— 
read thousands of newspapers and items 
and boil them down to the bare essentials. 
Crisp. Brief. Accurate. Dramatic. The 
pages of PATHFINDER take you swiftly 
over every field of human affairs, present 
the events, ideas and personalities that 
flame across the news horizon, across the 
battle fronts. 


Our editors then interpret this news for 
you and tell you the why and wherefore 
of the events—and what to expect for 
tomorrow—thus enabling you to keep 
ahead of the news. 


World Affairs, War News, Washington 
News, Politics, Religion, Science, Educa- 
tion and hundreds of other subjects are 
covered by word and picture without bias, 
stint or waste of words. 


Men, women and school children who 
want to know what’s going on and to know 
the reasons behind the news—and who 
want to keep ahead of the events—can 
best do this by reading the PATHFINDER 
news and following the Pathfinder Poll 
of Public Opinion. 


Send $1.00 now 
on for 52 issues 


ca 

* 4m The cost for getting this unusual 
&%, S news service is only $1.00 a year— 
% %e" 52 weekly issues, direct from 
eo *e the Nation’s Capital. Send a 
o%.% $1.00 bill now and start get- 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Episcopalian Pacifists 

For most creeds, war is not only a 
thing of horror, but also a moral di- 
lemma. When temporal evils assail 
mankind, should religion join the 
bloody crusade to crush them, or resist 
war itself as the greater evil? 

For many U. S. faiths, the Second 
World War has already posed this 
perplexing problem. Most seriously 
concerned of all, perhaps, is the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Episcopal- 
ianism has strong ties with the Church 
of England, which naturally is heart 
and soul behind Great Britain in the 
“war against Hitlerism.” From some 
Episcopalian pulpits, therefore, have 
already come words of approval for 
the Franco-British cause. 

Last week, however, a militantly 
pacifist nucleus was forming within 
the church. A meeting of more than 
200 Episcopalian clergymen and lay- 
men in New York City, headed by the 
Right Reverend W. Appleton Law- 
rence, Bishop of Western Massachu- 
setts, laid plans for an uncompromis- 
ing pacifist war against war. 

“This is important,” Bishop Law- 
rence told the meeting, “because the 
Episcopal Church is composed main- 
ly of people who are eager to maintain 
the status quo from the point of giew 
of their own possessions and also of 
world order, and therefore are eager 
to favor England and France. The 
church has already heard from within 
statements of outright sympathy with 
England and France.” 

Declining to support either side in 
Europe’s war, the pacifists said they 
stood with all conscientious objectors 
to war, and would go further. 

“Merely to refuse to go to war,” 
Bishop Lawrence declared for his fol- 
lowers, “is not pacifism, for pacifism 
represents an attitude of love and is 
creative. Our emphasis is on building 
a new order. Pacifism can feel no bit- 
terness, favor neither side, but must 
love Germans and Japanese, English, 
French and Chinese al! alike as our 


brothers.” 
a ee 


His Name was Lincoln 


When a son was born 67 years ago 
to an obscure pastor in Plymouth, 
N. Y., the father hesitated not at all 
in naming the child. A fervent ad- 
mirer of Abraham Lincoln, the pastor 
baptized the child Lincoln Hollister 
Caswell. 

As Lincoln Caswell grew older he, 
too, became a clergyman, competent 
and unassuming but not prominent. 
In 1922 he went to the Cornell Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in New York 
City. And there worshipers. began to 
notice something strange about their 
tall, gaunt pastor. It brought him 
national prominence. The Rev. Lin- 
coln Caswell bore a striking resem- 
blance to the Civil War President. 
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Caswell: The Resemblance Was Striking 


During the 15 years Mr. Ca 
served the New York church hx 
tivated the resemblance more 
more. He trimmed his beard as | 
coln had, took to wearing similar |. 
black coats. In 1933 he repeated | 
coln’s Gettysburg address at the 7 


anniversary of the battlefield’s dedi- 


cation. 

In 1937, financial losses forced | 
Cornell church to close, Mr. Cas 
went to the Stepney Methodist | 
copal Church, Stepney, Conn, Th 
he continued his impersonations o! 
man for whom his father had un 
tingly named him. Last week th: 
personations were done. The 
ister who looked like Lincoln 
whose name was Lincoln died 
heart disease. 


Briefs 


q Testifying under an oath swo! 
on the Bible, Albert St. Martin told 
Montreal court that two men had 
saulted a roomer in his house. 
cross-examination, counsel for th« 
cused men asked one question: 
you believe in the New Testamen! 
When St. Martin replied emphatic 
that he did not, the judge immedia! 
dismissed the case. 


q A $3,000 damage suit was ins!'- 
tuted against an Arkansas City, Kans., 


store by the Rev. Edith Williams, | 
tor of the Foursquare Gospel Chu 
after she had slipped and fallen in 
store. She pleaded that the injury 
her knees was so serious she c 
no longer kneel in prayer. 


@ Against a background of s 
music by an electric organ, a minis 
was conducting a funeral service 2! 
Springfield, Mo., mortuary, whe: 
metallic voice broke in: “Hello, ‘ 
Hello, CO.” Not until a soloist, 
companied by the organ, had be 
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¢ A threat to picket a New York 
city church brought from Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, long a pro- 
ponent of the right of peaceful picket- 
of worship. In an order to his police 
commissioner, LaGuardia declared he 
would not permit “the picketing of 
God.” The church concerned was un- 
officially reported to be a Roman Cath- 
olic church run by the Paulist order. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








FASHIONS IN NEEDLEWORK 
) college girl’s wardrobe is complete with- 


weater 'n skirt supply. Here’s a simply knit- 

ctical sweater that calls for jumbo wool—a 

oft wool that’s heavier than candlewick 
Ss included with number 

These charming kitchen towels are amusing- 

hed with china and silverware picture and a 

el rose border. They dress up the whole kitchen. 
etails included with number. 








a a 

s Complete instructions are included in each pat- 

e ] ‘ern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
‘ditor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 













HOUSEHOLD 


Bronze Potatoes 


One way to give variety to meals is 
to prepare and serve the same foods 
in different ways. Among the many 
different ways of preparing and serv- 
ing potatoes is bronze potatoes, For 
six average servings, five medium- 
sized potatoes, one-fourth cup fat, 
salt and pepper are needed. 

Wash the potatoes, but do not peel 
them. Cook in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and cut the pota- 
toes, with the skins on, into one- 
fourth-inch slices. Saute these slices 
in hot fat until nicely brown on both 
sides and serve immediately, 








Cranberry Jelly 


Color can be added to the fall table 
by flanking roasts with cranberry 
sauce or jelly. To make cranberry 
jelly, add a pint of water to a quart 
of cranberries and let them simmer 
until tender. Put through a sieve or 
strainer, add one pound of sugar, 
place on stove and bring to boiling 
point. Boil for about one minute 
before turning into molds to cool. 

SS 


Stuffing 


A popular dressing for fowl is made 
as follows: Cut up enough stale 
bread to stuff the bird and season 
lightly with pepper, salt and sage, if 
desired. Combine seasoned _ bread 
with two stalks of tender celery and a 
good-sized onion (ground or crushed). 
Add one cup butter, one cup boiling 
water and one-half pint well-drained 
oysters. Mix well before stuffing fowl. 

cengeletilliilipemcetneilin 
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Week’s Hints 
q To keep doughnuts from absorb- 
ing grease, add a pinch of cream of 
tartar to the flour used. 


q@ A dash of lemon juice added to 
apple pie brings out the flavor, 


@ Moths will not remain in rugs 
which are sponged at intervals with 
hot water to which a little vinegar 
has been added. 


@ Time can be saved in preparing 
pumpkin for pie by heating the whole 
pumpkin in the oven until soft. 


G Corn that is to be dried needs to 
be picked when it is in the milk stage 
or when at its best for eating as roast- 
ing ears, 


@ Cooking raw potato peelings in 
the bottom of a double boiler will 
loosen any stain there. 


g Fruit or vegetable juices can be 
used instead of milk in making ome- 
lets. 


@ In buying packaged foods and so 
on, it is always important to note 
whether the packages can be reclosed 
after using each time, 












To Check Constipation 
Get at Its Cause! 


If constipation has you down so 
you feel heavy, tired and dopey, 
it’s time you did something about 
it. And something more than just 
taking a physic! You should get 
at the cause of the trouble. 

If you eat the super-refined 
food most people eat, the chances 
are the difficulty is simple—you 
don’t get enough ‘‘bulk.”’ And 
“bulk” doesn’t mean heavy food. 
It’s a kind of food that isn’t con- 
sumed in the body, but leaves a 
soft “bulky” mass in the intestines. 

If this common form of con- 
stipation is your trouble, eat 
Kellogg’s All-Bran daily and 
drink plenty of water. All-Bran 
isn’t a medicine—it’s a crunchy, 
nutritious cereal, And it will help 
you not only to get regular but to 
keep regular, day after day. Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-18 





CATARRH--wsinuS,- 


Due to Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL. GET RELIEF OR OUR TREAT- 
MENT 1S FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Treat- 


ment (2 Methods) relieves philegm-filled 
throat, stuffed-up nose. If not, we will 
refund your money. RELIABLE FIRM—67 
YEARS IN BUSINESS. Ask Your Druggist 


for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Two-Method Treat- 
ment. Send Post-card for Free Catarrh & 
Diet Chart. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1310, Toledo, O. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos, —Houschold Mag, 2 yrs. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Modern Romances, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) I yr. 
—Better Homes & —Parent’s Magazine, 

Gardens, 1 yr. 6 mos. 

—Breeder’s Gazette, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —Science and 
——Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screenland, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Country Home, 2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 

—Farm Journal and —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
~——Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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**broken” — if 


spot. Its soothing warmth 
brings FAST RELIEF. Keep 
® bottle on hand—it’s grand 
for stiffness, sprains, muscular 
pains and aches due to fatigue 
and exposure—simple neuralgia. All drug- 
gists, . . National Remedy Co., New York 


If you suffer from Nervousness—Pains in low- 
er back-—Frequent night rising, Burning when 
urinating, etc,, you should send for our FREE 
new booklet. See for yourself how this dis- 
ease—common to Men Past 40—may lead to 
more serious trouble. Read about our mild 


and reasonable treatment. Don’t delay—Send 
for your copy today. 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 
326 So. Santa Fe Salina, Kansas 


SINUS citirni 
TRY THIS FOR RELIEF OF THE NASAL CONGESTION 


To ease such nasal congestion symptoms as sniffling, 
sneezing, hawking, stuffed-up feeling, watery eyes, 
roaring earsand pounding pressure, FLUSH thenasal 
passage with SINASIPTEC. Based ona physician's 
successful prescription. SINASIPTEC washes out 
thick, crusty, sticky, old mucous as it soothes and re- 
duces swollen, irritated tissue. Ask your druggists. 


Send Today for An Amazing 25c Test 


Just mail 25¢c with name, address today for new special com- 
ny os Sinasiptec and Nasal Douche package for thoroughtrial 
American Drug Corp., Dept.M-1 6060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 


UE RY RED 


The symptoms of this disease are dry, red- /° 
dish, flat papules or patches covered with 
sil scales. Send 10c for sample of Derma- 
tin No. 1 & No. 2 and learn why psoriasis 
sufferers praise this preparation. Valley Lab- 
oratories, Spring Valley, New York. Dept. 268 

























Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 WN. Dearborn Street. Chicago, tlinois 


AN IMPORTANT | 
Tr eSSLGE 


Jo MEN 


Don’t delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE illus- 
trated bookiet explaining in 
detail latest facts and t 
Mailed ‘r oe 1 ! 

Dd envelope 
Absolutely no obligation ! 
Do it mB todan t 


Mittora Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
Name : 
Address - 
City 











FREE BOOK points way to 
Patients f: ll 

quick relief. fati<3's from allover 

success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic surgery. Patient reference 
list and book in plain wrapper sent free. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


4082 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Lomrmy Poor Back?) 


If your back > Pag Bad 


Gains Genane of on -# S 
strain try rubbing En-Ar-Co 
(Japanese Oil) on the painful 
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Water Drinking Race 


Party guests will enjoy this little 
stunt, Three or four couples are se- 
lected from the company and marched 
up where everybody can see them. 
Then each couple is provided with a 
glass of water (other liquids may be 
substituted) and a smal] spoon—a tea- 
spoon will do. At the “go” signal one 
of each pair feeds the water in his or 
her glass to his or her partner with the 
spoon. The couple first drinking all 
the water in this manner wins, 


Coin Trick 


This trick requires very little prep- 
aration or practice. Almost anyone 
can perform it right in view of the 
spectators. The performer places a 
half dollar in the palm of his left 
hand and squeezes it with his right 
hand until it apparently is squeezed 
into nothing, and so _ disappears. 

The secret is that a little round piece 
of flesh-colored cardboard the size of 
the half dollar is attached to a piece 
of elastic which runs up the per- 
former’s sleeve, where it is fastened. 
One one side of the paper disc there 
is smeared some adhesive substance. 
When the coin and paper disc are 
pressed together, the coin sticks to the 
disc and flies up the performer’s 
sleeve when the disc és released. 








Brain Teaser 


Four married couples went to town 
on Saturday night to do some shop- 
ping. Among them they posséssed 42 
dollar bills. Ann spent $1, Mary spent 
$2, Jane spent $3 and Kate $4. But the 
men folks were a little more extrav- 
agant. Ned spent as much as his wife, 
Tom twice as much as his wife, Bill 
three times as much as his wife, and 
Jack four times as much as his wife. 
On the way home they discovered 
that they had just enough money left 
to give a dollar bill to each member 
of the party, so they divided accord- 
ingly. The problem is to pair off the 
four couples. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
cars were closest together at 2:15 p. m. 
an 


Smiles 

Minister—But, my dear sir, your 
plans don’t call for a spire on the new 
church. 

Architect—No, sir; they don’t put 
spires on churches any more. They’re 
too good a mark in case of war. 


Census Taker—How old are you, 
madam? 

Mrs. Zoole—I’m 25. 

Census Taker—Why anybody might 
easily say you were five years young- 
er. 

Mrs. Zoole—Oh, I’ve already done 
that. 


Hobo—Won’t you help a poor, 
pled man? 

Victim—You look healthy en 
In what way are you crippled? 

Hobo—Financially. 


Ip- 


Swezuk—Are you familiar with 
European situation? 

Skive—Yes, up to half an hou: 
I haven’t heard the latest news. 


Doctor—Isn’t your wife addict 
little to loquacity, Mr. Peck? 

Peck—No, she never touches a 
of anything strong. 


Clara—Why did the air corps 
down Frank? 

James—On account of his ey: 

Clara—Why, I think his eyes are 
lovely. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





GENUINE FUR COATS—$9. Beautiful Catalog 
HMJ Pur, 150-F West 28th, New York. 
BOOKS a 
BOOK-ISRAEL, Yesterday and To-morrow 


cies of future of Jews. 10 cents. Mrs. W. ! 
rill, Bradenton, Fla. 


BUSINESS ‘OPPORTUNITIES 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Make 100 
profit. Sell auction-bankrupt clothing ba 








general merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Whole 
sale catalog Free. Superior Jobbing, 1250-PM J 
son, Chicago. 
“SOUTH AMERICA NEEDS YOU’’—Booklet 
to avply for embloyment, 25c coin. South A 
ican Frontier Association, 2020 Nicollet, Minn: 
Minn. “i 735 
AMATEUR CARTOONISTS, earn steady in 
home, duplicating advertising cartoons. 3-N 
ice, Argyle, Wisconsin. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained p 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. ee 
Chicago School of Nursi Dept. M-11, 
PATENTS ATTORNEYS c 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, | 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 7 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 2 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c, 20 Photo ‘ 
mas Cards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.0 
lard Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Nat! 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natura] Color Pri: 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. i 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful ¢ 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed n¢ 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, I 
AMAZING OFFER. 8 enlargements 25c Se 
or negatives. Young Photo Service, 434-E, A 
’- 4 
a 
PROFESSION AL ANNOUNCEME NT 
MEXICAN LEGAL MATTERS Reliable Ameri 
torney, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WANTED for Rawleigh Route of 800 fan 
ee today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-Sa-PAT, Fre« 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED: Original Poems, Lyrics, Songs by 4 ' 
nized Music Organization. Our contracts Gua 
tee Publication, marketing; include expert cvlla 
tion, where required. We Give You Advantagt 
Obtainable Elsewhere. Send your material ¢ 
Music Publishers Agency, Dept. X10, Portland 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immé 
diate consideration. 


Richard Brothers, 14 ¥ 
Building, Chicago. 
SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS: Learn the truth about songw: 
opportunities. Send for free booklet. Allied Mu 
Dept. K3247, Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. dite 


USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SILK DRESSES, 10c; Children’s Coats, 35c. Barea'ns 
on Used Clothing,’ Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New Yor 
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Boogy—Youw’re just about the funniest | 
cuy | know. Why every time I see you I 
e to laugh. } 
Woogy—And you? Why yow’re so | 
Ds that everytime I see you I have a | 
guilty feeling that I’m doing the govern- 
ment out of entertainment taxes. 
P OQuiggle—Bunchuck has a remark- 
nemory. | 
lvyxeni—What does he remember | 
—Y ('s so remarkable? 
Quiggle—Why he remen bers a fall 
ES hat was exactly like this one. 
you wast 
by oor Clara—There goes Mabel. I wish I | 
ice re only half as pretty as she is. / 
mens | Jack—Oh, but you are. ; 
0 =| / 
m 
j 
: 


Playfoot—You look fed up, Mr. | @ Here is a book every man, every woman, every home should have...the 
latest edition of DR. BRINKLEY’S famous MEDICAL BOOK. Written 

by the renowned specialist himself. It’s ready! Get your copy —— 
it today. 


as Whifllebotham. 
cise Whiflebotham—Yes, I’ve had a try- | 











. an : allegra TR Simply tear out the coupon below, fill it in carefully and mai 
phe ing day. _That office boy of mine — Stick it in an envelope or paste it on a penny postcard. Your copy of 
H. 3 to me with the old gag about getting | this valuable MEDICAL BOOK will be sent to you at once WITHOUT 
mene off for his grandmother’s funeral, so CHARGE OR OBLIGATION. 
X just to teach him a lesson I said ’'d | . 
pe fnole accompany him, | DOCTOR BRINKLEY'S AMAZING TREATIENT 
M Jef Plavfo6t— Not a bad idea; but | —read the story of it in this outspoken book. i 
wasn’t it an exciting football game? Doctor Brinkley discusses frankly the ailment Some Interesting 
Whiffle : a. ie that besets men over 40, in fact men of all Chapters 
Vhiflebotham — No, it was his i of : 
crandmother’s funeral ages. He gives you the benefit of the wisdom “After 21 Years,” the 
j ag and experience gained in the treatment of Dp 
aman 12,000 cases of disease of the kidney, urinary success story of Doctor 
—_—_— Editor—Have you ever read-proof? | system and related conditions. Brinkley andthe Brinkley 


Hospitals, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR—Dr. BRINKLEY’S Diseases of the Kidney, 


\pplicant 





No, sir; who wrote it? 


ae : lain ati .. new MEDICAL BOOK is filled with medical Urinary System and Al- 
nore oe <a sgh gar Sait pictures of the human body; charts and dia- lied es opened 

re ——e , rams that will help you understand your e 
—— I “ ‘ Esineva and other vital organs; X-ray pictures The Brinkley Treatment 
tting—No. It would be just my | of actual Brinkley cases; photos of ‘‘America’s —A Safe Course to Take. 

to miss some more while I was | Most Beautiful Hospital.’’ . 
ting. | ’ Ch f Life in a Man. 
| ee SEND NO MONEY now or ever for this valu- — - lati a 
Mother—Did that young man talk able MEDICAL BOOK. We even Pal the Treatment for Rectal 
ess last night, Helen? postage. Just fill in the coupon carefully as and Colonic Disorders, 
llelen—Why, yes Mother; he said directed and mail it today to . .. Varicose Veins, Ulcers, 

PS. ete , Hernia or Rupture. 

| hsiness. was picking up. THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS |[ "0 
——_ Villie—Say, Dad, what is it that Dept. PFi, een nae od World’s 






7 S popcorn pop? 
er Scientific Dad—Well, you see, son, 


FILL LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Most Powerful Station, 
olygonal starch cells in the 4 
f cx tated ‘a oe facilitate re MAIL LOUPON MLA = 


are of : 7 “ 
— nsi sat < , 
neues 0 comer st 111 9 THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS, DEPT. PF1, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS jm 
sive along the line of least re- | « Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Dr. BRINKLEY'S MEDICAL BOOK. 
ince, in the direction of the two | It is understood that there is to be no charge for the book and no obliga- a 
n radii. The endosperm swells | 
iderably as a result, the peripheral | 







tion on my part. I am especially interested in disease checked below. 


‘ > - land Colonic Disorders Rupture or Hernia, “| | 
a (0 Kidney and Bladder (C Rectal and Colonic Disorde a) Facies Velaw Ulam. " 


ons cohering withthe hull but the Name other diseases you suffer from 
ie tured portions turning back in a | q 
— e or less symmetrical manner to | Name 
iM iecet below the embryo... Why, a Street i 
— e, where are you going? . 
jargains illie—Little sister wanted to know, B City or Town —P - .. State _f 
S York So 'm going to explain it to her. Pie) © eee 2 ne 2 Oe ee ed 





echo 2 


SNe the railroads are called 
upon to handle the majorshare 
of transportation, it is Common 
sense to ask— 


Are the railroads set to do the job? 


The railroads asked themselves 
that question early last summer— 
and set a far-reaching program in 
motion then. 


That program included, first, the 
repair and reconditioning of cars 
and locomotives which had not 
been needed during low traffic 
years. 


It included more than that—it in- 
cluded the purchase of new cars 
and locomotives to meet future 
traffic needs. 


But that is only the immediate 
story of what’s been going on, in 
the face of tough times. 


Our railroads are vastly better 
than they were 20 years ago, thanks 
to billions invested in better tracks, 
better yards, better signals, better 
shops, better railroads to do a 
better job. 


Locomotives average 43 per cent 
more in pulling power—freight 
cars average eight tons more in 
carrying capacity—freight trains 
move an average of more than 60 
per cent faster — transportation 
efficiency on these better “super- 
highways” of steel has been more 
than doubled in the past 20 years. 


This step-up in the whole freight 
operation of railroads means that 
the biggest volume in railroad 
history —the traffic of the peak year 
1929 — could be handled today 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 























with 350,000 fewer cars than were 
used at that time. 


All of which means we've got 
what it takes to do a great job of 
railroading—which is first of all 
the “know how” —and second, the 
equipment required to handle any 
volume of traffic we can now foresee. 


Even if traffic should make a vastly 
greater increase—the need would 
simply be more equipment—a 
simple matter if the money is there 
to buy it. 

All the railroads need to handle 
any job that’s given them is better 
earnings—a fair opportunity to 
earn a living and to meet other 


